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The Greek Fathers: Polis and PAroEiA* 


Michael Azkoul 


m 

The teachings of the so-called Sub-A stolic Fathers and the 
Apologists perpetuated the idea of Christianity as koinonia^ as 
basileia, as a “new order”—m novissimus temporibus nove effusus 
est in nos, to use the words of St. Irenaeus (Adv, Haer, IV, xxxiii, 15). 
The Church was conceived as a “city”, a “homeland”, a politeia 
“both wonderful and paradoxical”, as the Letter to Diognetus (V, 5) 
proclaimed. She was for them “the age to come” to which Her pecu¬ 
liar paideia oriented Her sons. Both Origen {In Jer. IX, 2; PG 
13:349D) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. IV, 26; PG 8:1381A) 
referred to the Church as Flo^iq too ©eoO and sought, not unlike 
the Apologists before them, to develop a Christian paideia in terms 
of the Christian confrontation with Hellenism. Unfortunately, they 
caught the very disease they fought and, to this day, the term “Origen- 
ism” is a title of opprobrium, a word which, historically, means “hel- 
lenization”.®* 

The implications of the Origenist experiment was not something 
to which the Church was insensitive. She had always struggled to 

♦Continued from St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 23.1(1978), 3-21. 

In this article, a distinction is made between “Church Father” and 
“ecclesiastical writer”. Those Christian authors, even to the present day, re¬ 
cognized by the Orthodox Church as true witnesses of the Apostolic Tradition, 
whose lives are found in her hagiography and placed on her liturgical calendar, 
are Church Fathers and will be designated by the title “Saint”. Although 
“ecclesiastical writers” (Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Didymus the Blind, 
Evagrius of Pontus, Eusebius of Caesarea, etc.) have put down much that is 
true and valuable, they are not viewed as her spokesmen. 

That Origen’s theology was in fact a synthesis of Hellenism and Chris¬ 
tianity does not invalidate our argument. He most vehemently opposed the 
one to the other and, in his Biblical exegesis, Origen intended to give a pecu¬ 
liarly Christian interpretation (See J. Danielou, Origen. trans. by W. Mitchel. 
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maintain the inherent antithesis between Herself and the world. Thus, 
Origenism signified a new dimension, a new level of struggle. Whether 
the appearance of documents such as the third century (?) Teaching 
of the Apostles—yNhich may have been composed in Egypt—appeared 
in direct response to the Origenist synthesis, we cannot say. Never¬ 
theless, it stood in vivid opposition to the “educational” ideals which 
Origen and his Catechetical School espoused, Greek ideals. “Avoid 
all heathen books,” it declares in the twelfth chapter, “for what have 
you to do with strange sayings or laws or lying prophecies which also 
turn the young away from the Faith? What is lacking to you in the 
Word of God that you should cast yourself on heathen fables?” The 
Teachings represent an attitude which has never been without ad¬ 
herents in the Orthodox Church. 

Around the same time, many Church Fathers came to grips with 
the legacy of Origen, a legacy whose threat to the Christian Economy 
was no more forcefully demonstrated than in the heresy it spawned, 
Arianism. In Alexandria, St. Athanasius the Great, its most formid¬ 
able opponent, centered his critique of the Arian theology on its 

New York, 1955, pp. 310-314). According to E. R. Redpenning, Origen was 
not a “shameless imitator” of Philo. He approached the Bible “christologically”, 
seeing in it two senses—literal and spiritual—even as the were two natures in 
Christ (Origenes: Eine Darstellung seines Lebens und Seiner Lehre. bd. I. 
Bonn, 1841, 137). It is also true that his good intentions did not prevent Origen 
from falling into serious error. To say, as C. C. Richardson has (‘The Con¬ 
demnation of Origen,” Church History VI [1937], 50-64), that he did not 
hold all the opinions attributed to him, certainly misses the point. His writings 
show that he “held” some very Greek ideas, especially about the creation and 
time. Origen was condemned chiefly for his intimacy with Hellenism. St. Meth¬ 
odius of Olympus and St. Jerome were among his greatest antagonists. 
St. Epiphanius of Salamis states that he was “blinded by the Greek paideia” 
(Pan. XLIV, 72; PG 41:1200A) and Eusebius of Caesarea calls Origen “a 
Greek living as a Christian” (Eccl. Hist. VI, 19; PG 20:565A). He was ana¬ 
thematized by the Fifth Ecumenical Council (551). The Emperor Justinian 
insisted that Origen and all those associated with his name (e.g., Evagrius 
Ponticus and Didymus the Blind) as well as Plato and Pythagoras and “all 
the Greeks” be repudiated (G. Hamartolus, Chron. IV, 18; PG 110:780-792). 
Cf. V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, p. 32. Although 
most moderns would not concur with the Council’s anathematization of Origen, 
their scholarship has confirmed its conviction of this ecclesiastical writer on 
the grounds of “Hellenism” (see, for example, H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis. 
Berlin/Leipzig, 1932; H. Meyer, Die Lehre von der ewigen Wiederkunft aller 
Dinge. MUnchen, 1922, 350-380; or G. Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation in 
Christian Philosophy,” Eastern Churches Quarterly VII [1949], 53-57). No 
doubt Origen contributed greatly to the theological language of the Church 
(J. Quasten, Patrology. vol. II: The Ante-Nicene Fathers after Irenaeus. West¬ 
minster, 1953, p. 91). 
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Origenist cosmology.®^ The wrath of Athanasius was not turned against 
Origen and Arius ^one, but at “the Greek wisdom” (Vita Ant,^ 78; 
PG 26:925B). Not only is it the source of idolatry and heresy; not 
only is it powerless to produce holiness, happiness or expel the Devil, 
but Hellenism has no ability to cure and convert men (80; 925B). 

Whatever may have been his hatred for “Greek wisdom”, 
St. Athanasius was not ignorant of it. He “was raised from the first 
in the divine practices and teachings ('TiaLbsu^iaai),” St. Gregory 
the Theologian tells us, “but briefly studied pagan literature and 
philosophy that he might not be completely unskilled in those subjects 
or unlearned in those matters he was prepared to despise” (Ora. XXI, 
6; PG 35:1088D). He was occupied with “the mighty Body of 
Christ” over which his “training” (TxaibsuOslq) determined him 
to preside and from which alone he would take direction (7; 1088C). 
He did not recommend “Greek wisdom” to all Christians not so 
much from fear that such learning would compromise them but 
because it was not fruitful unto salvation. 

Not many years before the death of Athanasius in 373, the man 
destined to succeed to the episcopal throne of Alexandria was born— 
St. Cyril, a man of expert classical knowledge. He was less concerned 
with the dangers of Hellenism than Athanasius and many other 
Fathers; yet, he did not fail to excoriate “certain perverters of the 
Faith”, those who put “the Greeks before Christ” and “spewing the 
Aristotelian cunning from their mouth, attracted more by the phi¬ 
losopher’s doctrine than the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures while 
pompously extolling their feeble knowledge of them” (Thes. PG 
75:148A). In connection with such views, it is significant that 
St. Cyril wrote Against Julian, a refutation of the books written by 
the apostate Emperor who dreamed of reviving the pagan polis. 
Curiously, his reply did not include any doctrine of kingship and 
kingdom.®® His motive, Cyril affirms, was a defense of “the tradition 
of the Apostles”.®* 

Florovsky, “The Concept of Creation in St. Athanasius,” Studia 
Patristica VI. (Berlin, 1959), 36-57. 

In his excellent two volume study, Early Christian and Byzantine Political 
Philosophy (Washington DC, 1966), Francis Dvornik seems unable to produce 
a single text from the writings of St. Cyril of Alexandria on the subject; and 
Peterson concedes that this Father offers no “political” theory (Der Mono- 
theismus als Politisches Problem, 147). 

Tradition, according to the Greek Fathers, is “the faith once delivered 
to the saints” or, more exactly, the written and unwritten witness of the 
Apostles. On the Tradition of the Apostles in patristic literature, see G. S. Bebis, 
“The Concept of Tradition in the Fathers of the Church,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review XV, 1 (1970), 22-55; and G. Florovsky, “The Function of 
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IV 

What Origen hoped to achieve was not realized for many years 
after his death, that is, a definitive Christian paideia, a paideia 
which would testify to the historicity of the Church without betraying 
Her transcendent origin, life and destiny."^® What had been growing 
from the beginning—what Origen had perverted—came to fruition in 
the fourth century, that is, a movement with Sts. Basil the Great, 
Gregory the Theologian (Nazianzus), Gregory of Nyssa and St. John 
Chrysostom at the forefront, “the movement to create for the first time 
a Christian culture which would make judicious use of the pagan clas¬ 
sics for Christian service.” Of course, a “Christian Hellenism” 
(G. Florovsky) could never obscure or replace the even more im¬ 
portant Hebrew component of such a culture, for the Church was 
built on the Prophets. 

The immediate occasion seems to have been a reaction to the 
Emperor Julian’s pagan renovatio for whose sake he blatantly at¬ 
tacked the Christian Faith. His restoration was both “political” and 
“cultural”. The Church, Julian said, is not a “new order” but the 
latest phase in the endless conflict between civilization and barbarism. 
Constantine the Great, in embracing Christianity, had not saved 
Romanitas; he had in fact initiated the process of its destruction. 
Hellenism, the life of reason, has been and remains the only salvation 
for the Empire. Thus, Julian—who viewed himself as a philosopher 
and follower of Plato—theorized that the emperor should be a model 
of secular virtue and that all reasonable men should look to the Muses 
for the training of their souls.^* He made an attempt, therefore, to 
eradicate Christianity which may very well have spurred the great 
flurry of literary activity styled “the golden age of the Fathers”. 

The “Julian” Fathers were not entirely in accord on how the 
next challenge from Hellenism should be met. All recognized the 
Julian renovatio was the natural outcome of something born with his 
predecessor, Constantius and his advocacy of the Arian heresy;*® 

Tradition in the Ancient Church,” ihid, DC, 2 (1963-1964), 181-200. Cf. Canon 
XDC of Trullo and Apost. Const. VII, 14. 

See the illuminating article by Glanville Downey, “From Pagan City to 
the Christian City,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review X, 1 (1964) 121-139. 

L. Kustas, “History and Theology in Photius,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review X, 1 (1964), 40. 

^See C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture. New York, 
1957, pp. 261-291. 

^ It has been argued that Arianism was an attempt (even if not always 
deliberately) to return to pagan Greek “political theology” (Peterson, Der 
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but they differed with regard to the nature of the Christian defense. 
Some wished to “convert” Hellenism (i.e., use it selectively) while 
others, especially in the monastic communities, chose complete and 
uncompromising rejection.^ If we have not wrongly judged, their 
motive—whatever the diversity of opinion—was related to what they 
believed concerning the value of “pagan letters” for their “heavenly 
citizenship”, oOpaviou TtoXiTsiaq, to borrow an expression from 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem {Procat,, 1). 

No Father more clearly expresses the Christian disdain for the 
Greek paideia than St. John Chrysostom—and, as we shall see, for 
the sake of the Christian polis. In his Commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles (IV, 3-4; PG 60:47), he declares that Christ changed 
the world while the savants of the Academy and the Lyceum have 
failed to keep their promises to bring virtue and happiness. “Where 
now is the pride of Hellas?” he mocks. “Where is the glory of Athens? 
Where is the inept drivel of her philosophers? ... Their souls (Plato 
and Pythagoras) were much less ‘philosophical’ than the soul of 
St. Peter. They will always be infants and all their vainglorious deeds 
will prove them false guides ...” Let the Greeks be ashamed and let 
them hide their heads and creep away on account of their philosophers 
and the wretched folly they parade as wisdom,” St. John exclaimed 
before the Antiochians. “Their philosophers, moving among men, 
have been unable to teach their doctrine but to a few ... the disciples 
of Christ, fishermen, publicans, tent-makers have spread the Truth 
throughout the oikoumene ...” {Horn, de Stat, XIX,2; PG 49:190). 

Christians have their own wisdom, a superior and saving wisdom, 
St. John insists—which, incidentally, did not prevent him from familiar¬ 
izing himself with the classics and attending the lectures of Libanius 
and Andragathius the philosopher at Antioch—a wisdom with which 
Christians must be instructed from infancy. His treatise On Vanity 
and How Parents Should Raise Their Children is perhaps the first 
Christian manual on the subject. In it, he not only seeks to indicate 
“the bringing up children in the way they should go”, but also the 
way in which pagan literature should be used in that “education”, 
that is, exhibiting the virtues of pagans whereby Christians might be 

Monotheismus ..., 95f). Its “christology” was Greek not patristic (G. H. Wil¬ 
liams, “Christology and Church-State Relations in the Fourth Century,” Church 
History XX [1951], 9f.). The patristic polemic against Arianism was pre¬ 
cisely a polemic against Hellenism (M. Azkoul, “Sacerdotium et Imperium: 
The Constantinian Renovation According to the Greek Fathers,” Theological 
Studies XXXII, 3 [1971], 431-465). 

^^See G. Florovsky, “Empire and Desert: Antinomies of Christian His¬ 
tory,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review III, 2 (1957), 133-159. Cf. St. Gre¬ 
gory the Theologian, In Laud, Basil, Magn.y 11; PG 36:508B-509C. 
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put to shame for, while possessing the saving wisdom of Christ, failing 
to obey and perfect themselves in it. 

In another work, on “education”, St. John informs a group of 
catechumens that the purpose of their “training” is to prepare them 
for “citizenship” in the Church {Bapt, Instr, III, 5). By their “en¬ 
lightenment”, (pcoTiopoQ (i.e., baptism), they will “change their 
citizenship to another country” and become to this world “strangers 
and sojourners”. Having put on Christ, he said, “we are judged as 
deserving His spiritual food and drink, so let us train ourselves to 
live as men who have nothing in common with the affairs of the pre¬ 
sent life. For we have been enrolled as citizens of another state, the 
heavenly Jerusalem” (IV, 29). In other words, they will belong to 
the “celestial kingdom” by virtue of their incorporation into Christ.'^ 

To those who were already members of the Church, he afiSrmed 
that “the heavenly Jerusalem” was among them, a possession which 
must be shared with others, a power which would transform the 
earth. Speaking to his flock in Antioch, he reminds them that their 
task will be accomplished by holding “pure dogma” and practicing 
“true piety”. The greatness of Antioch, as any city, is “the philosophy 
which fills its mind and the life which transcribes its doctrine” {Horn. 
Stat. XIX, 1; PG 49:189). By “philosophy”, of course, St. John 
meant Christianity, lived maximally, ascetically. The dignity of 
Antioch, he continued, comes from its participation in “the City 
above”, a fortiori because it is a city of monks (XVII, 2; 175). They 
have been exemplars of faith and have taught the people the Bible 
and they way to “philosophize” rightly. Thus, it is true wisdom which 
guards the walls—a wisdom which contantly reminds us that Chris¬ 
tians have no earthly city. He was pleased to describe Antioch as an 
type of “the heavenly Jerusalem”, as the earnest of the City to come, 
as “an ornament and defense of the soul” (177-178). 

We must not think that Chrysostom idealized Antioch or, for 
that matter, any “Christian city”. His address to its citizens did not 
ignore the need for social reform—reform that might not have been 
needed had the Church not mated with the empire. In truth, he was 
always uncomfortable with the misbegotten Constantinian renovatio. 
He did not deny that the empire should be evangelized, but he could 
not reconcile himself to its rule over Christians. As R. E. Carter 
says, he perceived “the Roman Empire as a tyranny and the Church 

^ On St. John’s ecclesiology, see E. Mersch, The Whole Christ trans. by 
J. R. Kelly. London, 1956, pp. 323-336. 

^®“St. John Chrysostom’s Rhetorical Use of the Socratic Distinction be¬ 
tween Kingship and Tyranny,” Traditio XIV (1958), 369. 
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a true kingdom.” Nevertheless, the People of God were living in the 
cities of the empire and, therefore, he chose for himself the way of 
the sacerdotal priesthood in order to serve them. He might have pre¬ 
ferred his mountain cell near Antioch, but he was too much “the pro¬ 
phet of charity”, as Fr. Florovsky called him.**^ It is a fair assumption, 
then, that his opposition to Hellenism was his pastoral concern for 
souls. In the mind of St. John Chrysostom, the true polis on earth was 
the Church and the true paideia, the “true philosophy”, was maximal 
Christianity, the ideals of monasticism. 


V 

Not unlike Chrysostom, St. Basil the Great equated the Church 
with “the City of God’—EixE o5v tt] divco *l£pouaaXi]|i, site 
KocTCo ’EKKXrjQia to Tfjq FIoXecoc; Ecpdp^oaei {Horn, in Ps, XLV, 
5; PG 29:425B)—and like him, too, Basil was highly sensitive to the 
social imperatives resulting from the unfortunate relationship between 
the Church and the empire. Something good might yet come from 
their union if the empire could be spiritually reconstituted. In itself, 
however, Rome deserved to be classified with the “barbarians” while 
the Church alone was the true kingdom with a true and saving wisdom. 
Moreover, the Church alone was the only “ecumenical” order: ecu¬ 
menicity, Basil said, is a spiritual and eschatological concept, not an 
imperial one. Finally, he did not want to be understood as implying 
that the evangelization of the empire would render Christianity a 
“state religion” and Her piety a mere substitute for the decadent 
morality of Graeco-Roman civilization {Horn, in Ps. XLVIII, 2; PG 
29:433BC)."* 

Although St. Basil did not approve the union of the Church and 
the Roman Empire—for him the Church belonged to another world 
and Christians were necessarily “homeless” (dcoiKOi) in this one {Ep. 
ad Amph. II, 2; PG 32:225B)—he never encouraged civic irresponsi¬ 
bility nor disrespect for lawful authority. He urged Christians to main¬ 
tain a certain “dual citizenship” by means of which they could work 
for the conversion of pagans. Since the monk was “the true and 
authentic Christian”, he was best suited by his example, prayer and 

“St. John Chrysostom: The Prophet of Charity,” St. Vladimifs Seminary 
Quarterly III, 3-4 (1955), 37-42. 

^®On St. Basil’s estimation of the Roman Empire, see Dom Amand, 
VAscese monastique de saint Basile de Cesaree. Maredsous, 1948; S. Giet, 
Let idees et ['action sociales de saint Basile le Grand. Paris, 1948; and Florovsky, 
“Empire and the Desert..147f. 
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pastoral relationship with other Christians to institute “political” re¬ 
form and thereby recover the world—and the empire—for Christ. 
Although it is true that many monks were sequestered on the peri¬ 
phery of the empire/® most monastic communities—especially during 
the Byzantine period—settled near the great cities of the empire.^® 
St. Basil more than anyone else in the early Church was responsible 
for their organization and the attitude of monks and many Christians 
towards not only the Roman Empire but the Greek paideia. 

In his famous Address to the Young Concerning Worldly Study, 
St. Basil expressed his views on “the foreign philosophy”, f\ e^coGev 
<{)LX oao<))ta. The Holy Scriptures, he said, are central to the Christian 
life, “teaching us mystical things” (6i’ dcTtoppriTCOV EKTtai- 

&£UovT£q), “sacred and mystical knowledge” (tSv tspcov Kal 
dTcoppqTcov EuaKCOopeGa TtaibEupdcTcov). Christianity possesses 
truths unknown to the world (Ad AdoL de Leg. GentiL II, 6-8). 
Nevertheless, God has always left some knowledge of Himself every¬ 
where which explains why “Moses, that illustrious man whose name 
for wisdom is greatest among all men, first trained his mind in the 
learning (pdGripa) of the Egyptians and then proceeded to the con¬ 
templation of Him Who is; and, like him, aldiough later, the wise 
Daniel in Babylonia initially acquired the wisdom of the Chaldaeans 
and then applied himself to the divine teachings”. Yet, “my children, 
we do not conceive this human life to be the object of our concern, 

^®Some Christians understood the antithesis between the Church and the 
world to be radical. They fled into the desert where there would be none of 
the distractions that necessarily came with the mating of the Church and the 
empire. But even more, they believed the Church to be totally eschatological. 
Thus, St. Macarius of Egypt (fifth c.) wrote, ‘‘Christians belong to another 
age, children of the heavenly Adam, a new race, children of the Holy, shinning 
brethren of Christ; like their father, the heavenly shining Adam! To that 
city (uoXscoc;), that age, that power, they belong and not to this world. As 
the Lord Himself said, ‘you are not of this world, even as I am not of this 
world’” (5p. Horn. XVI, 9; PG 34:618D-620A). 

Although some monks were hermetical, the majority lived in commu¬ 
nities. It is no exaggeration to say that the monks—some of whom became 
bishops of the great sees of the empire—^were crucial to the formation of the 
Christian polls. Byzantine history shows that these men and women were in¬ 
volved, though not always directly, in the development of Christian culture: 
the “humanization” of civil and criminal law, the construction of canon law, 
theology, art, poetry, liturgies, music, icons. They gave advice to emperors, 
protected the poor, the strangers, the widows, the sick, restored prostitutes— 
(See H. Delehaye, “Byzantine Monasticism,” in Byzantium: An Introduction 
to East Roman Civilization, ed. by N. H. Baynes and H. L. B. Moss. Oxford, 
1962, pp. 136-165; and D. J. Constantelos, “Philanthropy in the Age of 
Justinian,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review VI, 2 [1960-1961], 209-216). 
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nor do we consider anything at all or designate it so, if it contributes 
only to this present life”. 

Furthermore, no learning has any regenerative power outside 
the Christian life, St. Basil maintained, and even the most profound 
“worldly study” can do no more than sharpen the mind for the recep¬ 
tion of that higher knowledge. Again, even the smallest “contribution” 
of the lesser knowledge to our salvation must be loved and pursued 
with dedicated vigor. The Christian, however, must imitate the bee, 
taking only the honey and leaving the rest, fully aware that it is filled 
with error and delusion, “a snare of the Devil”. It is always safest, 
St. Basil advises his young listeners, to read those pagan books which 
praise virtue and condem vice. His general conclusion about Greek 
philosophy is not only that it is “vain”, “subtle”, “contradictory” and 
“artificial”, but that it has been rendered totally superfluous by “the 
truth of the Gospels which are enfranchized in the oikoumene .. 
{Horn, inPs, XXXIII, 7;PG 29:341A).^^ And, of course, the “Chris¬ 
tian philosophy” has supplanted it, even as the “perfect” in Christ 
have replaced the Greek philosopher—and the monastery, the Chris¬ 
tian polis par excellence, has replaced the classical polis, the classical 
koinonia as Aristotle defined it (Pol. I, 1; 1252a-6). 

According to St. Gregory the Theologian, the Christian Faith 
is “the true philosophy” and there was no better model of “the 
Christian philosopher” than St. Basil the Great (In Laud. Basil. Mag., 
13-14; PG 36:512A-513A; 19, 520D). “The true philosopher” is 
“raised and educated” (Tpacpslq be outco Kal TraibauGalq) in 
the Christian Faith” and his soul is perfected by it (Orat. XXV, 4; 
PG 35:1902C). Unlike the “myth-making Greeks”, observes Gregory, 
he honors God and overcomes the Devil by demonstrating the Truth 
through his virtue. He “martyrs” himself to the Truth and does not 
seek debating victories or disciples. The Church’s Mysteries and Her 

According to E. Amand de Medietta, St, Basil displayed the “conven¬ 
tional attitude of contempt” towards Hellenism. He required Christians to 
limit useless “research and curiosity”. “Basil did not shrink from repeating, 
almost ad nauseam, the traditional but not very fair arguments of the early 
Christian theologians against Greek philosophy,” writes Amand, “the argu¬ 
ments of the mutual contradiction between philosophers and their systems 
and opinions”. Yet, it seems that personally St. Basil admired Greek culture. 
This public scorn and private affinity for it, is a source of consternation for 
Amand (“The Official Attitude of Basil of Caesarea As a Christian Bishop 
Towards Greek Philosophy and Science,” in The Orthodox Churches and the 
West. ed. by D. Baker. Oxford, 1976, 25-49). The author’s consternation might 
disappear if he approached St. Basil and “the other early Christian theologians” 
not with the Western problem of “faith and reason” which is the tacit assump¬ 
tion of his article, but with the “official” patristic “attitude towards the ri¬ 
valry between two theologies of the polis. 
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life of “purification” inform all his purposes (1201C-1202A). Sal¬ 
vation, his own and others, is his only concern. To that end, the 
Christian philosopher may read any relevant literature. Of course, 
he approaches theology with special caution—about his spiritual con¬ 
dition, the maturity of his audience, place and time {TheoL Ora, I, 4), 
St. Gregory seems to be comparing the Christian and pagan philoso¬ 
phers and, one might suspect, that he was drawing a picture for him¬ 
self to follow as he outlined the enormous qualities of his friend, 
Basil. 

Again the allusion may have been to St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil’s brother. Whatever some historians may think of his attraction 
to Platonism,®® Basil’s young brother was no less aware of the op¬ 
position between Hellenism and Christianity than the other Church 
Fathers. He firmly identified “the true philosophy” with “the whole 
scope of the divine teaching” {Ora. Dom., 4). In what some historians 
consider his “most Platonic” work. The Life of Moses^ the bishop of 
Nyssa condemns all Greek philosophy as a pretentious farce. “Truly, 
the foreign culture {f\ TcaLbEuaiq) is unfruitful, always in 

the anguish of childbirth and never delivered,” he states. “What there¬ 
fore is the fruit of this extended anguish cf philosophy, what is the 
fruit of this painful labor? Is it that all the products of human sagacity 
are similar to the foetus which miscarries, like the premature foetus, 
that is to say, in a condition short of the knowledge of God? Indeed, 
although able to conceive yet it continually aborts in the womb of 
sterile wisdom” (Vita Moy. PG 44:329B), 

Also in the same treatise, St. Gregory says that, although the 
“foreign culture” is “carnal and uncircumcized”, the truth it bears 
is useful if it is rescued from the Greeks and “circumcized” (336D- 
337B). It is necessary to alter what is taken, because “the truth of 
the human arts always seems to attract untruth”, for example, the 
Greek idea of immortality is associated with transmigration of the 
soul. Thus, we must take from their “ethics, physical philosophy, 
geometry, astronomy, practical logic and whatsoever riches ‘the land 
of Egypt’ offers which is useful to the mind, fitting to the occasion, 
and when they are truly necessary ornament for the temple of Mys¬ 
tery. ..” (360C). It is difficult to know what exactly St. Gregory 
meant by “a truly necessary ornament”, save perhaps that elements of 

For example, see H. F. Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Berkeley, 1935; and J. Danielou, Platonisme et theologie mystique: Essai sur 
la doctrine spirituelle de saint Grigoire de Nysse. Paris, 1944. Both argue 
that he “harmonized” Christianity and Hellenism. If the available data is used 
to define Hellenism as a source of Gregory’s “principles”, we must decline 
to use the word “harmonize”. 
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the Greek paideia might prove advantageous in the communication 
of the Gospel. 

Perhaps, too, St, Gregory of Nyssa was referring to the 
Christian City albeit through the metaphors of Plato and 
Hermetic literature, that is, ‘the city of the mind” which, 
as he writes, is the organizer of sense impressions— to ia6TT]v 
Tiva (3\£ttco Kai rf]v toO voO noXiv Tfjv £v6o0£v 
auv(pKia^i£vriv, r\v Sidcpopot p£V Side tov ala0i^a£CDv £iao6oi 
KaTauXT^poGoLV, SKCXOTOV bs TCOV £LOi6vTCOV CplXoKpLvSv T£ 
Kal 6L£4£Tai^cov 6 voGc; xoiq KaxaXXi^Xoic; xt]<; YVcbaacoQ 
xoTTOiq £va7roxi0£xai (De Horn. opif. 10; PG 44:152CD). It is 
significant, also, that he uses the word koinonia (155A) in his de¬ 
scription of the “inward man”. Moreover, his utilization of the 
Platonic analogy between the polls and the nous is soteriological and 
not metaphysical, if one remembers his spirituality. Near the end of 
On the Formation of Man, his purpose becomes even clearer with 
the remarks about the growth of the Christian into “manhood”, his 
perfection in Christ while others—the Greeks and the world—remain 
in their “childish ways” (30; 256AC). God calls us to His kingdom, 
says Gregory, to “the original grace” which, as he explains, is achieved 
by “purity” and “struggle with the passions” and “prayer”, that is to 
say, the “manhood” of Christ through grace—deification, irpoq xov 

0£iov opoLCoaiq {Beat., 1).®® 

The perspective of St. Gregory of Nyssa is eschatological, that 
is, he conceives the Kingdom of God—although prefigured in the 
Church, “the process of deification”—as realized on “the Eighth Day”, 
as he tells us in De Octava, when it will encompass the creation and 
all living things.®^ No doubt Gregory’s historiosophy came under the 
influence of Origenism, but it remained christocentric as we discover 
in On the Formation of Man and Dialogue on the Soul and the Resur¬ 
rection. The “restoration of all things” (cf. Eph. I: 10) is a Nyssian 
doctrine founded not on the cyclical idea of time, as it was in the case 
of Origen, but the ecclesio-christological teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment on the incorporation of all things in Christ, in the body and 
through grace. 


C. Graefs Introduction to The Lord*s Prayer and The Beatitudes 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa {Ancient Christian Writers, vol. XVIII. Westminster, 
1954), p. 11. 

Dani61ou, The Lord of History, trans. by N. Abercrombie. London, 
1958, pp. 190-195. 
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Christian cosmology became an increasingly important theme 
in patristic literature after St. Gregory of Nyssa, especially with the 
Origenist revival in the sixth and seventh centuries.®® That it should be 
accompanied by a new wave of Platonism as reflected, for example, 
in the writings of St. Dionysius the Areopagite (“pseudo-Dionysius”) 
is not difficult to understand. In any case, they proved once more a 
challenge to Christianity, but Providence raised champions to meet 
them--St. Maximus the Confessor (580-662)®® with no little help 
from St. Dionysius (who will exploit the Neoplatonism of Proclus 
to Christian advantage); and St. John of Damascus (c. 690-c. 754) 
who will display the nature of his opposition to Neoplatonism and 
Origenism (i.e., Hellenism) in his brilliant treatises against the Icono¬ 
clasts.®^ 

St. Maximus’ defense was not inspired by some scientific or phi¬ 
losophical theory, but by the vision of the divine and the human in 
the light of the Incarnation—a light made ever more radiant by the 
christological formula of the Council of Chalcedon (451)—Christ as 
recognized in two natures, unconfused, unchangeable^ indivisible and 
inseparable. Thus, he saw the relationship between time and eternity, 
the visible and invisible, the physical and spiritual in terms of that 
christology, that is, the two realities linked without loss of integrity. 
Maximus remembered that St. Dionysius had already spoken of the 
cosmos as “manifest and demonstrable”, “unspeakable and hidden”, 

®®The correspondance of St. Barsanuphius {Doctrinal PG 86:891-902) is 
ample proof of the survival of Origenism. He seems to have been distressed 
by the information that St. Gregory of Nyssa, like Origen, taught the dcTtOKa- 
T&oxaoK; Toov ndcvTCOv (900A). In truth, St. Gregory nowhere taught that the 
soul returns to a purely spiritual state, to the one it possessed originally; or en¬ 
dures a succession of lives in successive ages. Unlike Origen, the resurrection 
of the body is critical to Gregory’s idea of salvation (J. Danielou, Origen, 
p. 289). 

See P. Sherwood’s Introduction to The Ascetic Life and the Four Cen¬ 
turies of Charity by St. Maximus the Confessor {Ancient Christian Writers. 
vol. XXI), pp. 3-102; and Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie: Das 
Weltbild Maximus des Bekenners. Einsideln, 1961 (second edition); G. Flo- 
rovsky, “Maximus und der Origenismus,” Diskussionsbeitrdge zum XI Inter- 
nationalen Byzantinistenkongress. Munich, 1961, 38-40; and J. Meyendortf, 
Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes- New York, 
1974, pp. 32-41; L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: the Theological An¬ 
thropology of Maximus the Confessor. Lund, 1965. 

See G. Florovsky, “Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Controversy,” 
Church History XDC (1950), 77-96. 
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both aspects “intertwined” (£p. ad Tim, IX, 1; PG 3:1105D-1108A). 
The Confessor proceeded to declare that not only is the Church the 
analogy of the dyophysitic and dyotheletic Christ, but that the phy¬ 
sical reveals the spiritual, man and the cosmos are “types of the holy 
Church of God” {Myst, 2-3; PG 91:668D-672A). His doctrine was 
intended as a refutation of Nestorian dualism and Monophysitic mon¬ 
ism and, to be sure, “the Greeks” in general {Cent, Char, IV, 2, 6). 

As Fr. Sherwood insists, “the point of view” from which St. Max¬ 
imus writes has nothing in common with “philosophical speculation”, 
but rather “he considers everything in its actual, existent state, that 
is, as saturated with the unique end of creation—deification.” In 
addition, he openly avows, “I have no private teaching, none but 
the common doctrine of the Catholic Church” {Rel. Mot,^ 6; PG 90: 
120C). By these words, he meant that he recognizes no Faith save 
that given in “the Holy Scriptures, by the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment, by the holy teachers and synods” (9; 124A). Moreover, for 
St. Maximus the “true philosophers” are the Fathers of the Church 
who “did not draw from their own resources, but learned this from 
the Scriptures and charitably taught us.” For it is not they who speak, 
“but the grace of the Spirit Who entirely permeated them” (Op, theoL 
et poL, 28; PG 91:320BC). Finally, as so many Fathers before him, 
the Confessor equated philosophy with “the way according to Christ”, 
asceticism in particular (Cent. Char. II, 56; IV, 30, 47). 

The post-Chalcedonian “synthesis” of St. Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor passed to the future—largely associated in the medieval West 
with the writings of St. Dionysius, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gre¬ 
gory the Theologian thanks to the translations of John Scotus Erigena 
in the ninth century—but in the East, the writings of St. Maximus and 
the other Greek Fathers fell into the hands of St. John of Damascus 
who, among other things, has left us a summary of patristic thought in 
The Fountain of Knowledge. He was a “philosopher”, poet and 
hymnographer—for which reason the Byzantines sumamed him 
Chrysorroas (“out of whom gold pours”), but, as with the other 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, our concern with St. John is his 
attitude towards Hellenism. We will observe later his ideas about the 
polis, but for now only his treatment of the Greek paideia. 

According to the Damascene, Hellenism arose from the idolatry 
prevalent in the days of Sarug, the great-grandfather of Abraham. 
It was passed to the Greeks from the East in the time of Cecrops, the 
mythical first king of Athens. Chiefly responsible was “a certain 
Hellenus, a descendent of Javan, one of those engaged in the building 


** Introduction, p. 28. 
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of the Tower of Babel where God, as we know, confused the tongues 
of the builders. As one might expect, writes the saint, Hellenism could 
not achieve any unity and, therefore, it split into such sects as the 
Pythagoreans, Stoics, Platonists and Epicureans (Forts Sc: de Haer.^ 
3-7; PG 94:680D-680B). The fragmentation of the Greek philoso¬ 
phical sects and their failure to discover the saving Truth is the direct 
result of their iniquity and idolatry. 

But, then, how does St. John justify his use of Porphyry’s In¬ 
troduction to the Categories of Aristotle and Ammonius Hermaeae’s 
Commenrary on the Isagoge of Porphyry! Simply that he recognized, 
that “the best contribution of Greeks sages” are from God, since 
“whatever is good among men has been given by God”. “If, how¬ 
ever, there is anything contrary to the Truth, then, if is a satanic de¬ 
lusion, a dark invention, or fiction, or some demon, as the eminent 
St. Gregory the Theologian once said (Ora. XXXIX, 3; PG 36: 
333C).” Thus, the Damascene, taking a simile from St. Basil the 
Great, writes: “My work will take those things (from the Greeks) 
which are conformable to the Truth, even the fruit of salvation from 
our enemies. Whatever is worthless and falsely called knowledge 
(I Tim. VI: 20), I shall reject. . . With God’s help and by His Grace, 
I shall reveal the Truth—that Truth which destroys deceit and sets 
falsehood to flight... by the sayings of the divinely inspired prophets, 
the divinely-taught fishermen, the God-bearing shepherds and teachers 
by whose purifying illumination we will be helped in its apprehension 
and by whom, among other things, we will avoid troublesome specu¬ 
lation” (Forts Sc., pref., 524C-525A). 

The progression of books in the Fountain of Knowledge—Dia¬ 
lectics or Philosophical Chapters, Concerning Heresies and On the 
Orthodox Faith—is highly suggestive. It implies that St. John acknowl¬ 
edged the value of Greek philosophy in apologetics (Fons Sc: Dial., 
533C), in the struggle with heresy and in the preparation of the mind 
for the reception of “the Orthodox Faith” (524A, 523B). In other 
words, Hellenism has a place in the Christian system of education, 
paideia. A reaffirmation of this teaching of St. John, and, indeed, 
all the Fathers, is to be found in the Synodicon of Orthodoxy: a 
chapter was added during the reign of Emperor Alexis Comnenus 
(eleventh c.) while the Hellenist, John Italus, held the Chair of Phi¬ 
losophy at the University of Constantinople: 

“Anathema to those who devote themselves to Greek stud¬ 
ies and instead of merely employing them as part of their 
education (itaiSEtac;), adopt the foolish doctrines of the 
ancients and accept them as truth. Anathema to those who 
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firmly believe such doctrines and commend them to others, 
both secretly and overtly”.®* 


VII 

Constantinople, microcosm and capital of the Christian Roman 
Empire, reflected in its very structure the Chalcedonian formula— 
New Rome, “the ruling City”, heir of Graeco-Roman civilization; 
but also the New Jerusalem, type of the Age to Come, City of Christ, 
City of the Virgin—the two dimensions united “without confusion or 
separation”. Constantinople was f| noXiq, permeated by the realities 
of the Christian Revelation, something to which her omnipresent 
temples and iconography testified. Moreover, her citizens were pre¬ 
occupied with the meaning of their destiny, as if the empire was to 
endure to the end—as the Church—and when the Antichrist would 
come.®® In a word, their perspective was eschatological, a perspective 
which gave direction to their government, justice, economy, war and 
peace, all their social institutions and values. The grand symbols of 
Constantinople were her University and her Temple, Hagia Sophia, 
“Holy Wisdom”. 

The University of Constantinople was endowed and reconstituted 
by the Emperor Theodosius II Calligraphes in 425, its charter resting, 
in part, on his Studiis liberalibus which permitted the study of '‘pro¬ 
fane letters” as a preliminary to theology. (Subjects bearing directly 
on the study of theology were in the hands of patriarchal and monastic 
schools, usually possessing the largest patristic collections and con¬ 
trolling Scriptural learning and iconography). The University offered 
courses in grammar, classical literature, rhetoric, medicine, law chem¬ 
istry, cartography, geography, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
dialectics and Hellenic philosophy.®^ Quite plainly, the Orthodox 
Empire had “baptized” Hellenism and the world of Homer, Plato and 
Aristotle, Philo and Plotinus, had become irrelevant. Thus, when 
Justinian closed the Philosophical School in Athens, his action signified 
that indeed a new order had been established in the oikoumene. The 
year 529 proclaimed loudly that Athens had been supplanted by 
Constantinople, one polls by another, one paideia by another, one un- 

Quoted in J. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire. 
London, 1963, p. 95. 

®®See A. A. Vasiliev, “Medieval Ideas on the End of the World,” in 
ByzantionXVl (1942-1943), 194f. 

G. Buckler, “Byzantine Education,” in Byzantium^ pp. 200-220. 
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derstanding of history by another; the earthly sophia had given way 
to the heavenly and everlasting Sophia. 

As important as the University was to the Byzantines—and to 
the world—the Temple of Holy Wisdom dominated the City. Con¬ 
struction of the Temple began one year after the Council of Nicea— 
during the Arian controversy—and was not completed for many years, 
only to be burned in the fifth century and rebuilt by Justinian. Ac¬ 
cording to the Christian historian, Socrates, it was commonly known as 
“the Great Church”, rj ^ji£y(5cXr| £KKXT]ata {Hist. Eccl. II, 16; 
PG 67:217). The highly credible assumption is that it was dedicated 
to Christ, “the Wisdom of God”.®^ That the temple was named for 
Him is probable because, at its dedication in 538, the emperor ex¬ 
claimed, “Glory be to God Who has deemed us worthy of this deed! 
Solomon I have outdone you!” Solomon built his Temple to the God 
of Israel (I Kgs vi; 1-2). It was a “house” which proclaimed His 
Presence among His People, that is to say, God’s Wisdom.®^ Further¬ 
more, when we consider that the Byzantine Christians were conscious 
of themselves as children of the New Covenant—exemplified by the 
troparion of the Byzantine Liturgy, “O God, save Thy People and 
bless Thine inheritance .. .”; and, finally, if we recall that the Chris¬ 
tian Roman Emperors claimed to be successors of Saul, David and 
Solomon, we understand also the significance of the rest of the hymn— 
“... granting our believing emperors victory over the barbarians and 
by the power of Thy Cross preserving Thy Politeuma” (Elevation of 
the Cross, 1st Tone). Obviously, then, Constantinople was compared 
to Jerusalem, “the City of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel” (Isa. lx: 14; Acts iii: 14). In other words, since Christ is “the 
Holy One”, it follows, therefore, that “the Great Church” was seen 
as the type and fulfillment of Solomon’s Temple. 

But Hagia Sophia was also the antitype—and, as some Byzan¬ 
tines might have believed, the fulfillment—of the Parthenon, the great 
temple of the people (“nation”) which the troparion—not, without 
some irony—set among the “barbarians”. The Parthenon was the 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis, dedicated during the Panathenaic 
festival of 438 to “the serene Maiden who embodied all that is lovely 
in life, the patron of arts and labors, the protecting deity and symbol 
of the state.” Her statue was magnificent—“Athena stood erect, 

Contemporary sources favor the naming of the temple for Christ. See 
G. Downey, “The Name of the Church of St. Sophia,” Harvard Theological 
Review LIT, 1 (1959), 37-41; and P. Sherrard, Constantinople: Iconography 
of a Sacred City. Oxford, 1965, pp. 26-34. 

Bouyer, La Bible et VEvangile. Paris, 1951, ch. 11. 

®^C. A. Robinson, Ancient History. New York, 1951, p. 272. There is an 
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wearing the aegis, her left hand grasping a spear and shield, while 
a Victory alighted her right hand,” Professor Robinson tells us. “On 
either side of the shield were carved battles of giants and amazons, 
on her sandals a struggle between Lapiths and Centaurs. Thus was 
suggested, as in the western pediment of Olympia, the triumph of 
civilization over barbarism. Athena, on her pedestal, was the symbol 
of Hellenism and the greatness of Athens.” She was worshipped 
throughout Greece, but she belonged especially to Athens. For 
Athenians, she was the center of the state religion: she was “wisdom”, 
“virgin and mother”, Tcap0£voq Kal prirrip, “bringer of victory”, 
viKr|({)6po(;, “defender of the City”, noiXiaq TtoXioOxoq, sharing 
in its protection with Zeus, her father, from whose sacred head she 
sprang (Homer, Hymn xxviii, 4). For that reason, too, the Athenians 
called her *A0i]va no\dKr|. She was associated with Zeus in another 
way: among her many symbols was the “holy ox” of Bouphonia, the 
ox slain for sacrifice to Zeus Polieus by Athena. It was eaten at a 
communal feast for its “manna”.®® 

If one finds a certain parallel here between Athena and the Virgin 
Mary, between the Eucharist and the pagan sacrifice as well as be¬ 
tween Hagia Sophia and the Parthenon—the dedication of the former 
to Christ, notwithstanding—there is no real contradiction. For if the 
City was originally conceived by St. Constantine as the City of the 
Blessed Trinity with the intercessory protection of the Virgin,®^ then, 
Hagia Sophia as Christ’s Temple is the place where He dwells. But 
the Virgin Mary, as the Fathers assert, is the “temple”, “palace”, 
“room” of His Body; therefore, Hagia Sophia is the Church of the 
Virgin. In another way, if Christ is the Second Adam, then. His Body, 
His Church is the Second Eve, that is, “the woman clothed with the 

interesting footnotes to the career of the Parthenon. It remained intact well 
after the Roman conquest. In the fifth century of our era, it was renovated and 
renamed by the Byzantines as Hagia Sophia. It was rededicated to the Virgin 
Mary in the following century. One may well ponder whether there is any 
connection between the fate of the Parthenon and the closing of the Athenian 
Academy {Ency, Brit. XX. London, 1911, 869f). 

®®G. W. Botsford and C. A. Robinson, Hellenic History, New York, 
1956, p. 274. 

J. E. Harrison, Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion, 
London, 1963, pp. 140-170. 

In his fourth homily. On the Annunciation, St. Photius wrote, “Let us 
say to the Mother of the Word with rectitude of mind and purity of soul: 
unhesitatingly we keep our love for thee. Do thou save thy City, as thou 
knowest how and wiliest. We put thee forward as our arms, our rampart, our 
shield, our general; do thou fight for thy people” (C. Mango translation. 
Cambridge, 1958). 
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sun", “mother and virgin" and, consequently, she has some claim 
to Hagia Sophia,®® 

The rites of the Orthodox Church are replete with metaphors 
and similies—sometimes drawn from Greek literature as well as the 
Old Testament—in which there is implicit contrast between the Virgin 
Mary, the Virgin Eve, a contrast extended to comprehend the Virgin 
Athena; and, likewise, references to the Theotokos as the City and 
“the great Church". The liturgical rhetoric is sometimes poetical, 
sometimes polemical, sometimes oblique, often exaggerated, but 
never without ecclesiological or “political” purport. One may suggest, 
too, that such rhetoric is not intended merely to arouse emotions of 
faith, but to inculcate the truths of Christianity. 

Thus, in the Akathistos Hymn (the Lenten supplication to the 
Mother of God in which no sitting is permitted)—written probably 
by St. Romanus the Melode—we discover that she is addressed as 
“Queen Mother", BaoiKlbi Mr|Tpl (1st Ode), “the strength and 
fortress of humanity” (5th Ode). The kontakion of the Akathistos 
Hymn proclaims, “To thee, the Champion Leader, I thy City ascribe 
thanksgiving for victory; for thou hast delivered me from terrors, 
O Theotokos ...” Again, she is called “the new Eve”, “mother", 
“virgin" and is forever linked with Christ as “the vessel of God’s 
wisdom", oocpiaq ©sou 6ox£tov (Oikos 17). By virtue of that 
nexus, she is the nemesis of Greek wisdom: “Hail, for the creating 
of myths has ceased... Hail, for the (philosophical) nets of the 
Athenians have been tom apart" (l.c.). The Hymn further derides 
Greek wisdom as “illogical", “impotent" and “foolish".®® 

That Mary is the “wisdom"—a sharing in the Wisdom, Her 
Son—is repeatedly asserted by those religious feasts of the Orthodox 
Church dedicated to her. The feasts of her Nativity (8 Sept.), Pres¬ 
entation (21 Nov.) and the Annunciation (25 March), etc.—as well 
as the Christmas services themselves—all contain readings and hymns 
which eleborate her unique place in the divine Economy, a place 
which, as the liturgical content of these feasts shows, was as surely 
typologized as any aspect of God’s Plan of salvation. It is not in¬ 
consequential, moreover, that her place is described in these feasts 
with texts drawn from the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament.^® 

For the Fathers it was not accidental that the wisdom, kochmah, 
which dwelt in Old Israel was addressed in feminine terms—“She cries 

Cf. P. Sherrard, Constantinople ...., p. 79, 84f. 

Reference drawn from the text in Megale lera Synopsis (Athens, 1958). 
For a scholarly examination of the Hymn, see E. Wellesz, “The ‘Akathistos’— 
A Study in Byzantine Hymnography,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers IX-X (1956), 
75-174. 
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at the gates, at the entry of the city..and “Wisdom has built 
herself a house...(Prov. viii, 3; ix, 1)—verses, incidentally, which 
appear in the readings of her feasts. At the same time, Israel was 
identified as both masculine and feminine—“son”, “Jacob”, “Eph¬ 
raim”, “queen”, “daughter”, “bride”, “widow”, even “harlot” 
(Ex. iv: 22; Song of Songs i: 2; Isa. i: 1; Jerm. xxxi: 21; Lam. i: 1; 
Hos. ix: 3). If we examine, for example, the Matins of Christmas 
(Nativity), this same paradox appears—“And the Mother, Zion, it 
shall be said that man is bom in her and the Highest Himself has 
founded her”; or, “Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and celebrate all you who 
love Zion, for the temporal to which Adam was condemned has been 
loosed and paradise has been opened for us ... by her of old has now 
become Mother of the Creator ...” (Glory, 4th Tone). 

In these and other “political” passages, the Fathers articulated 
the wealth of Old Testament types which helped them in the expostu¬ 
lation of the Christian Economy, types which also permitted them to 
contrast the Christian and Greek pofew—and paideiaL And, more¬ 
over, if it is true, as Gilbert Murray observed, that the real religion 
of Athens was the polis; and, if Athens and all the Greeks came to 
accept some version of the Stoic doctrine—“the great pofo” which in¬ 
cludes both gods and men, then, they no more than poorly anticipated 
the truth of which Constantinople was the incarnation and the icon. 
She was indeed the City, the Christian City, generous in her philan¬ 
thropy,^® her learning, in her faith, the City which more than any other 
in the history of the world mirrored “the abiding City”, the Kingdom 
of God, the oikoumene of the Eighth Day. 


CONCLUSION 

That Tertullian asked his famous question, quid Athenae Hiero- 
solymisl in just that form is important, writes Professor Downey. 
“The significant point is that he chose two cities to serve as represent- 

^®On the Theotokos and Wisdom literature, see L. Bouyer, The Seat of 
Wisdom: the Place of the Virgin Mary in Christian Theology, trans. by 
A. V. Littledale. New York, 1962, pp. 45-48; and T. Livius, The Blessed Virgin 
in the Fathers of the First Six Centuries. London, 1893 (including the testi¬ 
mony of the Syriac Fathers); Henri De Lubac, The Splendor of the Church. 
trans. by M. Mason. New York, 1956, ch. 9; and St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Horn. Div., 4; PG 77:996; St. Epiphanius of Salamis, Exp. Fid.; PG 42:776Af; 
St. Andrew of Crete, Can. in Laz.; PG 97:1385C; St. Andrew of Caesarea, 
In Apoc.; PG 106:320. 

” Five Stages of Greek Religion. New York, 1925, p. 96. 

J. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New 
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atives of two cultures; he did not choose, for example, for his question 
Socrates and Christ, as he might have done/' One might add that 
the two cities—and cultures—presupposed two visions of history, 
visions which made them necessarily antithetical, visions with no 
better embodiments than Athens and Constantinople. The Christian 
perception of history, as the Greek Fathers taught, is eschatological, 
especially by virtue of the Church which is the proleptic beneficiary 
of God’s Glory, a Glory which will be fully manifested in the Endzeit. 

The Church is “the new aeon”, as St. Methodius of Olympus 
alBhrms (Conv. dec, Virg. VIII, 2): she is already “the abiding City”, 
living by a perspective and a power—the Resurrection—about which 
the Greeks knew nothing. The Christian City, therefore, intended to 
shape man according to one pattern—a divinely revealed Bildung-- 
which prepared him for the age to come; and the pagan city sought 
to form or mould the soul through the knowledge of rationally ap¬ 
prehended norms: to live for a human and autosoteric destiny. In 
other words, two different cities, based on different faiths, similar 
methods and irreconcilable aims, produced opposite kinds of men. 

If, then, the Church accepted Hellenism as a “standing category” 
(Florovsky)—the acceptance referring to “elements” not “principles” 
of Hellenism—it was not from any desire to create a synthesis; but 
rather the pious mission to recover what was true in the world, leaving 
nothing of which God has deposited by His Providence as booty for 
the Devil. 


Brunswick, 1968): if not a definitive work on the subject, surely a major 
contribution to it. 

“From Pagan City to the Christian City,” 125. 
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A. S. Khomiakov’s Religious Thought 


Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


A. S. Khomiakov was born one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago; he has been dead for some hundred and twenty years. Yet, as in 
the cases of other seminal thinkers, his influence has acquired a life of 
its own, quite apart from his physical existence. Moreover, the issue 
of influence aside, Khomiakov’s views, especially his religious views, 
have retained—or rather they have been gaining, losing, and regaining- 
relevance and vitality in the changing intellectual world. A brief 
estimate of Khomiakov’s religious thought seems, therefore, appro¬ 
priate now. 

Aleksei Stepanovich Khomiakov, who lived between 1804 and 
1860, mostly in Moscow and on his landed estate, is best known as 
one of the founders of the Slavophile circle and doctrine and in parti¬ 
cular as the theologian of the group.^ A highly educated and cultivated 
landlord and man of leisure, Khomiakov demonstrated great versa¬ 
tility and drive. “This Russian landlord, practical and businesslike, a 
hunter and a technologist, a specialist in dogs and in homeopathy, was 
a most notable theologian of the Orthodox Church, a philosopher, 
a philologist, a historian, a poet, and a publicist.” * Also, a playwright, 
a painter, an architect and indeed a man who performed with some 
distinction in over twenty fields of activity. Memoirs of contemporaries 
contain numerous references to Khomiakov’s swift reading, excellent 
memory, and surprising erudition. Khomiakov had a project for every¬ 
thing: from the basic problems of Church, civilization, and history, 
to the improvement of country roads in winter, and from land reform 
to the breeding of hunting dogs. His scholarship was spread over 

^ On Slavophiles, see my; Russia and the West in the Teaching of the 
Slavophiles, Cambridge Massachusetts, 1952. The latest major work on Khomia¬ 
kov is: Peter K. Christoff, An Introduction to Nineteenth-Century Russian 
Slavophilism. A Study in Ideas* Volume I: A. S. Xomjakov, ’s-Gravenhage, 
1961. 

®N, Berdiaev, Aleksei Stepanovich Khomiakov, Moscow, 1912, p. 39. 
Cf.: V. Zavitnevich, Aleksei Stepanovich Khomiakov, Kiev, 1902. 
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many fields, related and unrelated: it centered on such items as Ger¬ 
man idealistic philosophy, a comparative study of Russian and Sans¬ 
krit, the character of England, Catholicism, the theory of art, the 
Vedas, and many other subjects. His technological inventions in¬ 
cluded a steam engine “Moskovka,” which Khomiakov patented and 
sent to an exhibition in London, agricultural machinery, and guns. 
In medicine Khomiakov specialized in devising treatments against 
cholera, which, however, proved to be the one opponent to have the 
last word in an argument with him. Khomiakov was equally prepared 
to lecture to Bunsen on the subject of the latter’s Biblical studies or 
to a visitor from the Aleutians about those remote islands. Khomia¬ 
kov’s admirers regarded him as a universal genius. Critics, on their 
part, emphasized dilettantism. 

In pursuing his varied interests Khomiakov never showed any 
confusion or slackening of concentration, but assailed everything with 
the same amazing confidence in himself and his views, with the same 
drive, and the same fighting spirit. Nor did his opinions change. In 
the words of a close friend and collaborator, Alexander Koshelev: 
“I knew Khomiakov for thirty-seven years, and his basic convictions 
of the year 1823 remained the same in the year 1860.” ® “He came 
into the world all prepared, armed and armor-plated.” ^ Khomiakov 
was a born fighter. He challenged Catholicism and he defied the state 
doctrine of Official Nationality. He was always ready to engage in 
polemics with the Westernizers, or with Protestant divines, or even 
with his fellow founder of Slavophilism and friend, Ivan Kireevskii. 
In his spare time he tried to convert Old Believers or radical students. 
With determination and fighting spirit came pride. Berdiaev listed 
pride as Khomiakov’s basic characteristic, but he emphasized that 
this was pride in daily life with men, not spiritual pride directed against 
God.® Rozanov made no such qualification, and regarded pride and 
the resulting lack of charity as particularly significant in explaining 
all of Khomiakov and his teaching.® Yet, although he was an ex¬ 
hausting disputant, although he was proud, rather parsimonious, and 
very doctrinaire, Khomiakov was loved by a number of his contempo¬ 
raries and admired by many more. They were especially attracted by 
a certain integrity in Khomiakov’s character, by his confidence, and 
optimism. Khomiakov believed what he professed to believe, and 

®A. Koshelev, “Moi vospominaniia ob A. S. Khomiakove,” Russkii 
Arkhiv, 1879, pp. 265-72, quoted from p. 269. 

^ Berdiaev, op. ciu, p. 73. 

^Ibid., p. 42. 

®V. Rozanov, “Pamiati A. S. Khomiakova (loe maia 1804-loe maia 
1904),” Novyi Put, June 1904, pp. 1-16. 
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he was never in doubt of his faith; those in doubt felt that especially 
strongly. Khomiakov’s voluminous writings, many of them polemic^ 
in nature, contain, together with much bitterness, pettiness, and excess 
in argument, the exhilarating spirit of an honest, open encounter, much 
confidence, and courage, and even some magnanimity. “He belonged 
to the sons, not the stepsons, of God.” ^ 

Eight stout volumes of Khomiakov’s collected works consist of 
a volume of poetry and plays, a volume of theological writings, two 
volumes of various articles and speeches, three volumes of history, 
and a volume of letters. The second, the theological, volume of the 
collection is considerable in size, five hundred and fifty pages, not to 
mention a thirty-six page introduction, because it includes Khomia¬ 
kov’s correspondence with William Palmer, his translations from the 
Scriptures, a few minor and unfinished pieces, and even Peter Chaa- 
daev’s brief and A. V. Gorskii’s extensive, and in turn critically ana¬ 
lyzed, critical comments on some of Khomiakov’s religious writings. 
But the substance of the volume lies in seven relatively short treatises, 
six of them originally written in French for special polemical occa¬ 
sions, only some three hundred pages in all.® 

Khomiakov concentrated his attention and effort on elucidating 
the nature of the Church. He began his first treatise, The Church Is 
OnCy as follows: 

The Church is one. Her unity follows of necessity from 
the unity of God; for the Church is not a multiple of persons 
in their separate individuality, but a unity of the grace of 
God, living in a multitude of rational creatures, submitting 
themselves willingly to grace. Grace, indeed, is also given to 
those who resist it, and to those who do not make use of it 
(who hide their talent in the earth), but these are not in the 
Church. In fact, the unity of the Church is not imaginary or 
allegorical, but a true and substantial unity, such as is the 
unity of many members in a living body. 

The Church is one, notwithstanding her division as it 
appears to a man who is stiU alive on earth. It is only in 

^Berdiaev, op. cit., p. 71. 

® I used the fifth edition of the second volume (Moscow, 1907). A. Kho¬ 
miakov, Polnoe sobranie sochineniU Eight volumes, Moscow, 1900-1914. In 
the volume all of Khomiakov’s writings are published in Russian. For the 
original French of the six treatises, see: A. S. Khomiakoff, Veglise latine et le 
protestantisme au point de vue de Veglise d*orient, Lausanne and Vevey, 1872. 
For the original English of the Palmer correspondence, see W. Birbeck, editor, 
Russia and the English Church during the Last Fifty Years, Volume I, Lon¬ 
don, 1895. 
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relation to man that it is possible to recognize a division 
of the Church into visible and invisible; her unity is, in re¬ 
ality, true and absolute. Those who are alive on earth, those 
who have finished their earthly course, those who, like the 
angels, were not created for a life on earth, those in future 
generations who have not yet begun their earthly course, 
are all united together in one Church, in one and the same 
grace of God; for the creation of God which has not yet 
been manifested is manifest to Him; and God hears the 
prayers and knows the faith of those whom He has not yet 
called out of non-existence into existence. Indeed the Church, 
the Body of Christ, is manifesting forth and fulfilling herself 
in time, without changing her essential unity or inward life 
of grace. And therefore, when we speak of “the Church 
visible and invisible,” we so speak only in relation to man.® 

Or, to quote Khomiakov’s later definition: “The Church is a revela¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, given to the mutual love of Christians, that 
love, which leads them up to the Father through His incarnated Word, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Church was truth, truth intrinsically 
connected with unity, love and freedom. 

Man belonged in the Church: 

A man, however, does not find in the Church something 
foreign to himself. He finds himself in it, himself not in the 
impotence of spiritual solitude, but in the might of his spiri¬ 
tual, sincere union with his brothers, with his Savior. He 
finds himself in it in his perfection, or rather he finds in it 
that which is perfect in himself, the Divine inspiration, 
which constantly evaporates in the crude impurity of every 
separate, individual existence. This purification happens 
through the invincible power of the mutual love in Jesus 
of the Christians, for this love is the Holy Spirit.^^ 

No external, legal expression of these bonds of love which formed 
the essence of the Church was necessary or possible: “We confess 
the one and free Church. It remains one, although it has no official 
representative of its unity, and it remains free, although its freedom 

®As translated in: Alexei Stepanovich Khomiakov, The Church Is One, 
with an introduction by Nicolas Zernov, D. Phil., London, 1948, quoted from 
p. 14. 

Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Volume II, p. 220. 

“/WJ.,p.ll2. 
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is not expressed by a division of its members.” The Church meant 
life, and truth, and unity, and freedom, and love, but not authority: 

No! The Church is not authority, just as God is not authority, 
just as Christ is not authority; because authority is something 
external to us. Not authority, I say, but truth, and at the same 
time the life of a Christian, his inner life; for God, Christ, 
the Church live in him a life which is more real than the 
heart which beats in his breast, or the blood which flows 
in his veins; but they live in him only inasmuch as he him¬ 
self lives an ecumenical life of love and unity, that is, the life 
of the Church.^® 

Khomiakov emphasized that every single member of the Church 
formed an organic part of it. No man or group of men stood at its 
head; the Orthodox Church knew no pope in any form, but only 
Jesus Christ. There was no excessive differentiation between the 
clergy and the laity, no assertion that the hierarchy had the exclusive 
right of teaching, while the masses were entitled only to the passive 
reactions of listening and following. Khomiakov was overjoyed by 
the Encyclical of the Eastern Patriarchs in 1848 which was directed 
against the growing papal claims in the domain of Christian dogma, 
and which proclaimed that both the immutability of the dogma and 
the purity of the rite were entrusted not to the hierarchy alone, but 
also to the entire people of the Church who were the Body of Christ. 
Similarly, in the organization of the Russian church itself, Khomiakov 
favored all democratic popular elements, and was invariably opposed 
to centralization, regimentation, and bureaucracy, in fact, to the whole 
system represented by the Holy Synod and its management of the 
Russian church.^"* 

Khomiakov’s conception of the Church as union in love and 
freedom came to be designated by the term of sobornost, which thus 
remained the Slavophile’s main legacy to Orthodox theology. Yet it 
is worth noting that Khomiakov, although he was developing the 
concept his entire adult life, explicitly defined and discussed the term 
itself only once, in his last theological treatise, published in 1860, 
the year of his death. That discussion, therefore, in spite of its brevity 
and other limitations, can be considered in at least one sense as the 
culmination of Khomiakov’s religious thought.^* 

112 . 

Ihid.,^. 53. 

For example, while trying to present the Orthodox side in as attractive 
a light as possible and while hoping desperately that his correspondent would 
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The occasion, as usual with Khomiakov, was polemical, indi¬ 
cated in the very title of the eight-page treatise: “A letter to the Editor 
of UUnion Chretienne Concerning the Meaning of the Words: 
‘Catholic’ and "sobornyi," with Special Reference to the Speech of the 
Jesuit Father Gagarin.” Gagarin, a converted Russian, accused the 
Orthodox Church in Slavic lands of deleting the word “Catholic” 
from the Creed and of replacing it with the adjective ''sobornyi,'' 
corresponding to “synodal,” “a vague and obscure term utterly in¬ 
capable of rendering the idea of the universality” of the Church. 
Kdiomiakov met the charge by arguing that ""sobornyr was precisely 
the right translation for “Catholic,” that, indeed, it gave a new insight 
into the true meaning of the Greek word itself. St. Cyril and St. Meth¬ 
odius, he asserted, selected this translation advisedly and for an 
excellent reason, even though they had several Slavic words meaning 
“universal” at their disposal: 

They stopped on the word sobornyi, Sobor expresses the 
idea of a gathering not only in the sense of an actual, visible 
union of many in a given place, but also in the more general 
sense of the continual possibility of such a union, in other 
words: it expresses the idea of unity in multiplicity. There¬ 
fore, it is obvious that the word katholikos, as understood 
by the two great servants of the Word of God sent by Greece 

become Orthodox, Khomiakov wrote as follows to William Palmer: “The 
general aspect of things, at least in matters of religion, is very favourable in 
our country, and would be still more so if we had not too much of political 
religion, and if the State was more convinced that Christian truth had no need 
of constant protection, and is rather weakened than strengthened by an ex¬ 
cessive solicitude.” W. Birbeck, editor, Russia and the English Church during 
the Last Fifty Years, Volume I, p. 95. 

Actually, Khomiakov employed the terms ^^sobornyV' or *"sobornosC 
on remarkably few occasions. In addition to the major discussion we are 
considering, one may cite examples, Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, 
Volume II, pp. 5, 12, 25, 70-71. In the first three cases the adjectival form of 
the word is included as a part of the set description of the Church taken from 
the Creed. The last instance is more interesting; the usage is more individual, 
and the key term is the noun **sobornost” “Sobor” is, of course, used often 
throughout Khomiakov’s writings to denote a church council. It would seem 
that Khomiakov had not realized the full potential value of the term “soZ>ornyi” 
for his own theological doctrines until he began to compose his rebuttal of 
Gagarin’s speech, and that he would have employed it much more frequently 
had he lived longer. 

See my: “Khomiakov on Sobornost,^" Ernest J. Simmons, editor, Conti¬ 
nuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1955, pp. 183-96. 

Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii. Volume II, p. 305. 
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to the Slavs, was derived not from kata and hola, but from 
kata and holon; for kata often has the same meaning as our 
preposition “according to,” for instance: kata Matthaion, 
kata Markon, “according to Matthew,” “according to 
Mark.” The Catholic Church is the Church according to all, 
or according to the unity of all, kath* holon ton pisteuon- 
ton, the Church according to free unanimity, according to 
complete unanimity, the Church in which all the peoples 
have disappeared and in which there are no Greeks, no 
barbarians, no differences of status, no slaveowners and no 
slaves; that Church about which the Old Testament pro¬ 
phesied and which was realized in the New Testament—in 
one word, the Church as it was defined by St. Paul.^^ 

Sobornyi, the Slavophile theologian emphasized, contained within a 
single word “an entire confession of faith.” 

Characteristically, Khomiakov used his definition of sobornyi 
not only to affirm Orthodoxy, but also, and immediately, to attack 
Western creeds. To repeat, the treatise itself was written in response 
to the Jesuit Gagarin, and once Khomiakov had formulated his defi¬ 
nition of the key word, he proceeded, on the same page, to assail his 
opponents with it: 

Papists, you who claim the apostles to the Slavs as your own, 
repudiate them as fast as you can! You who broke the har¬ 
mony of thought and the unity by changing the Creed 
without participation or counsel of your eastern brothers, 
how are you going to cope with the definition of the Church 
bequeathed to us by Cyril and Methodius? ... The Apostolic 
Church of the ninth century is neither the Church kath' 
hekaston (according to the understanding of each) as the 
Protestants have it, nor the Church kata ton episkopon tes 
Romes (according to the understanding of the bishop of 
Rome) as is the case with the Latins; it is the Church kath* 
holon (according to the understanding of all in their unity), 
the Church as it existed prior to the Western split and as it 
still remains among those whom God preserved from the 

Ibid,, pp. 312-13. Italics in the original. I am indebted to Professor 
J. F. Gilliam of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. for his 
advice on Khomiakov’s use of Greek in the latter’s discussion of sobornosu 
Printer’s errors in the Greek have been corrected. 

^^Ibid„ p. 313. 
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Split: for, I repeat, this split is a heresy against the dogma 
of the unity of the Church.^® 

It bears reminding that that heresy, reemphasized by Khomiakov 
in his last treatise, determined, according to the Slavophile leader, 
the development of Western Christianity and even the entire history 
of the West. The arbitrary addition by the Western church of the 
filioque clause to the Creed had incaluable consequences. 

A private opinion, personal or local (that is the same), 
which usurped for itself the right of an independent solution 
of a dogmatic question in the domain of the universal 
Church, contained in itself the formulation and the legaliza¬ 
tion divorced from the living tradition of unity based on 
mutual love. Thus Romanism, at the very moment of its 
origin, proclaimed itself as Protestantism...Romanism 
was the first to create a new type of heresy, a heresy against 
the dogma about the essence of the Church, against its belief 
in itself; the Reformation was merely a continuation of the 
same heresy under a different form.*^ 

The Roman Catholics, after they separated themselves from the 
Church, that is, from the only free and true unity of all believers, 
had to find another basis for cohesion. They discovered it in the arti¬ 
ficial, outward union of a strongly centralized, authoritarian system 
headed by the new and unique official, the pope. This external order 
and conformity of the Roman Catholic world, imposing as it admit¬ 
tedly was, could, however, merely hide but never remove the essence 
of the Roman Catholic heresy which lay precisely in the arbitrary 
disregard of the community of all believers in favor of a local opinion. 
Therefore, Roman Catholicism naturally gave rise to Protestantism. 
The Protestants came merely as a logical extension of the original 
Roman Catholic revolt against the Church: whereas Rome asserted 
the sufficiency of the opinion and of the judgment of the Western 
patriarchate apart from the totality of all Christians, they claimed 
the same sufficiency for the individual conscience. Both denomina¬ 
tions argued by means of clever syllo^sms; both substituted private, 
rational judgment for sobornost, the true community of life, love, 
faith, and understanding to be found only in the Church. Khomiakov 
described Catholicism as rationalism in materialism or rationalism 

Ibid, 

^nbid„p. 50. 

66 . 
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in despotism, and Protestantism as rationalism in idealism or ratio¬ 
nalism in anarchism, but rationalism always remained the common 
denominator. Still, in the view of Khomiakov and his fellow Slavo¬ 
philes, the Catholic error was the original and somehow the deeper 
and the more dangerous one, and it was especially characterized by 
hypocrisy and lying. Khomiakov even referred to the '‘separatism of 
the Roman wesf' as "the only true plague of humanityT “ 

But private, rational opinion, divorced from the living unity and 
wisdom of the Church, would not stop with Luther. Indeed, the de¬ 
composition of Protestantism was swift, sure, and frightful. “In its 
final result Protestantism must pass into a purely philosophic analysis 
with all its consequences.’^ “Kant was a direct and a necessary con¬ 
tinuer of Luther.” ^ He, in turn, had able followers in Hegel, Schelling, 
and other German idealistic philosophers, but it was quite beyond 
the capacity of those well-meaning gentlemen to retrieve the lost truth 
of sobornost. They could only stretch the fundamental rationalism and 
falsehood of Western thought to its logical reductio ad absurdum in 
their several systems. With the failure of philosophy, nothing was left 
to the West, but complete negation and chaos. 

The moment in Khomiakov’s obsessive vision when Western 
Christians wilfully broke the bonds of unity and love with their East¬ 
ern brethren remained central to the Slavophile’s thought and, ap¬ 
parently, also to his personal psychology. Its most striking expression 
in Khomiakov’s writings deserves to be quoted in full in spite of the 
length and the cumbersomeness of the passage: 

Now let us betake ourselves to the last years of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century, and let us ima¬ 
gine a wanderer who had come from the East to one of the 
cities in Italy or in France. Pervaded by the feeling of 
ancient unity, and quite confident that he is in the midst of 
brethren, he enters a church to sanctify the last day of the 
week. Full of love, he concentrates on pious thoughts, fol¬ 
lows the service, and listens to the wonderful prayers which 
had gladdened his heart from early childhood. Words 
reach him: “Let us kiss one another, that we may with one 
mind confess the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

Birbeck, editor, op cit., p. 160. Italics in the original. 

Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Volume VII, p. 213 (third 
edition). 

** Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Volume I, p. 298 (fourth 
edition). 
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He is listening carefully. Now the Creed of the Christian and 
Catholic Church is proclaimed, the Creed which every 
Christian must serve with his entire life, and for which, on 
occasion, he must sacrifice his life. He is listening carefully. 

But this Creed is corrupted, it is some new, unknown creed! 

Is he awake, or is he in the power of an oppressive dream? 

He does not believe his ears, begins to doubt his senses. He 
wants to find out, asks explanation. An idea occurs to him: 
he may have walked into a gathering of dissenters cast away 
by the local church ... Alas, this is not the case! He heard 
the voice of the local church itself. An entire patriarchate, 
an entire vast world fell away from unity ... T^e shattered 
wanderer complains; he is comforted.—“We but added the 
smallest thing,” they tell him, just as the Latins keep re¬ 
peating it to us today—“If it is so insignificant, then why add 
it?”—“Oh, this is perfectly abstract matter.”—“How do you 
know that you have understood it?”—“Well, this is our local 
tradition.”—“But how could it find a place in the universal 
Creed, in spite of an explicit rule of an Ecumenical Council 
prohibiting any change in the Creed?”—“Well, this is a 
tradition of the universal Church, the meaning of which we 
expressed following our local opinion.”—“But we do not 
know of any such tradition; and in any case, how could a 
local opinion find a place in the universal Creed? The com¬ 
prehension of divine truths, is it not given to the entire 
Church in its totality? Or did we for some reason deserve to 
be excommunicated from the Church? You not only did not 
think of turning to us for advice, but you did not even take 
the trouble of sending us notice. Or is it that we have fallen 
so low? However, no more than a century ago, the East pro¬ 
duced the greatest Christian poet and, perhaps, the most 
glorious Christian theologian, John of Damascus. And now 
too there are among us confessors and martyrs for the faith, 
learned philosophers full of Christian wisdom, ascetics 
whose entire life is a continuous prayer. Why then did you 
cast us away?” But whatever the poor wanderer could say, 
the work had been done: the schism had occurred. By its 
very action (that is, by the arbitrary change of the Creed) 
the Roman world made an implicit assertion that in its eyes 
entire East was no more than a world of helots in matters 
of faith and doctrine. Life in the Church ended for an entire 
half of the Church.^ 

** Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii. Volume 11, pp. 48-49. Italics 
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Khomiakov believed Orthodoxy to be truth itself, and considered 
himself its humble servant. Yet he also had a high opinion of his 
services. In particular, he became convinced that he understood cor¬ 
rectly the essence of the Church and that on the basis of that under¬ 
standing from within that true Church he was able to identify and 
define justly the falsehood of Western creeds. The two great achieve¬ 
ments claimed by and for Khomiakov, it might be added, the au¬ 
thentic comprehension of the nature of the Church and the exposure 
of the Catholic and the Protestant errors, represented, so to speak, 
the two sides, the positive and the negative, of the same vision of 
the Church. Khomiakov’s disciples and fellow-Slavophiles saw the 
connection clearly. George Samarin wrote as follows at the end of his 
introduction to I^omiakov’s collected theological works: 

In the days of old those who managed to perform such 
a service for the Orthodox world as Khomiakov performed, 
those who succeeded, by means of a logical explication of 
this or that side of the teaching of the Church, in scoring a 
decisive victory for the Church over one error or another, 
those were called doctors of the Church. What Khomiakov 
will be called at present—we do not know .. 

Samarin proceeded to ask rhetorically and at length whether Khomia¬ 
kov, a conversational wit and a modest layman in his parish, suspected 
of free thinking by the police and vilified for his Slavophilism in the 
press, a retired junior officer, a man accompanied to his grave “by 
five or six relatives and friends and two companions of his youth,” 
etc., etc., whether that Khomiakov could indeed be a doctor of the 
Church. And he answered: “The very man.” 

That Samarin’s words should not be simply dismissed as extra¬ 
vagant praise by a devoted disciple is indicated by the fact that 
Samarin’s claim has been repeated since. Thus, Dr. Nicolas Zernov 
wrote in 1948: “Samarin was right; the name of ‘doctor of the Church’ 

in the original. As indicated in the editor’s notes to the volume, because of 
the character of the liturgical rites practiced in the West at the time, a confron¬ 
tation such as the one imagined by Khomiakov would have been most unlikely 
{ibid., pp. 541-42). 

The centrality of this passage for Khomiakov’s Weltanschauung has been 
pointed out by more than one commentator, perhaps first and best by Rozanov: 
Rozanov, op. cit., p. 15. 

*® Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii. Volume II, p. xxxvi. Samarin’s 
‘‘Introduction” occupies pp. i-xxxvi. 

Ibid. 
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does not now sound either presumptuous or false, when applied 
to Alexei Khomiakov.’’^® Zernov explained: “Khomiakov’s place in 
the history of Christian thought is not yet established, his works are 
hardly known outside Russia, but in his own Church there has not 
been any creative thinker since his time who has not been either 
directly or indirectly influenced by this great theologian of the Rus¬ 
sian Church.” 

A certain element of exaggeration in Dr. Zernov’s assertion 
aside, Khomiakov’s influence on subsequent Russian religious thought 
has been very considerable, although not uniform and indeed highly 
selective. Of the two main points of the Khomiakovian exegesis, his 
view of the Church and his condemnation of Western Christianity, it 
is clearly the first that has had the more lasting impact. A vision of 
the Church as an organic union of all believers in love and freedom 
proved attractive to many concerned Orthodox who considered Kho¬ 
miakov’s attacks on Catholicism and Protestantism as narrow, sche¬ 
matic, intemperate, and generally unconvincing. And in fact, Khomia¬ 
kov himself to the contrary notwithstanding, the two aspects of the 
teaching, the positive and the negative as it were, could be kept apart. 

But an emphasis on sobornost^ the heart of Khomiakov’s teaching 
about the nature of the Church, creates its problems. Khomiakov 
thought of sobornost as the very essence of Orthodoxy. Yet that con¬ 
cept also had other frames of reference. More precisely, it underlay 
the entire Slavophile ideology, historiography as much as politics, 
sociology no less than philosophy. Sobornost in religion corresponded 
to the character and the role of the Slavs in history, to the peasant 
commune among contemporary institutions, to the nature and struc¬ 
ture of the future regenerated Russia. In Khomiakov’s own case it was 
linked especially to a peculiar view of universal history as a struggle 
between the Iranian principle of freedom and the Kushite principle 
of necessity.®® It might be added that Khomiakov apparently had 
formulated his historical views before he turned to theology. Behind 
all the Slavophile avatars of sobornost stood the fundamental or- 
ganicism of the romantic world view. Romanticism thus offers as 
legitimate an approach to Khomiakov’s beliefs as that offered by the 
teaching and tradition of the Orthodox Church. 

Moreover, whatever the exact provenance of sobornost, it did 

** Khomiakov, The Church Is One^ with an introduction by Nicolas Zernov, 
p. 13. The introduction occupies pp. 5-13. 

^nbid. 

This link is investigated in my already-mentioned article on “Khomiakov 
on Sobornosf'* 
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not fit easily into the established religious outlook. Khomiakov was 
severely criticized by various Russian theologians, by Catholic writers 
abroad, and by many others not so much for what his writings con¬ 
tained as for what they failed to include.®^ Constantly, it was asserted, 
they underestimated, when they did not entirely ne^ect, the role of 
the established forms, hierarchy, authority within the Church. Beyond 
that, they tended towards immanentism, towards the loss of the cru¬ 
cial transcendent aspect of Christianity. Even when substantially 
correct, it was argued, by Palmer among others, Khomiakov managed 
frequently to overstate his case and thus present a one-sided and 
distorted view of the matter. The hurried and polemical nature of most 
of Khomiakov’s religious works as well as his lack of formal theolo¬ 
gical training were sometimes cited as explanatory or mitigating 
circumstances—a far cry indeed from the awesome image of a doctor 
of the Church! 

Still, in the last analysis, it is probably better to praise Khomia¬ 
kov too much than too little. His vision of the Church had a vivi¬ 
fying impact on Russian religious thinkers, and the central topics 
of his thought remain central topics today. Ironically, it is the treat¬ 
ment of the Church in liberal Catholicism that seems at present to 
approximate most closely the views of Khomiakov.®* This, to be sure, 
is not a case of influence, direct or indirect, but rather of the same 
rich Christian tradition. And it is in terms of that tradition that Kho¬ 
miakov’s views of ultimate reality and meaning must be understood. 
To state the obvious, Khomiakov did not originate the Church, or the 
Creed, or any of the other major elements of his religious thought and 
discourse. As we have seen, it is even very diflScult to determine 
whether he made any lasting and significant contributions to these 
basic concepts of Christianity, and if so what contributions. But even 

** As examples of Russian Orthodox criticism of Khomiakov’s views see: 
A. Gorskii, “Zamechaniia.. Bogoslovskii Vestnik, November, 1900 (it is 
this critique that is largely reproduced and in turn criticized in an appendix to 
the fifth edition of Khomiakov’s collected theological works, pp. 517-40); 
P. Florenskii, Okolo Khomiakova^ Moscow, 1916 (also published in Bogo- 
slovskii Vestniky numbers 7 and 8, for the same year). For Catholic criticism, 
see, e.g.: B. Schulze, “A. S. Chomjakow and das Halb-jahrtausend Jubilaeum 
des Einigungskonzils von Florenz,” Orientalia Christiana Periodicay Volume IV, 
1938, numbers 3-4, pp. 473-96. 

It is precisely in the definitions of the Church that liberal Catholicism 
appears at times very close to Khomiakov. On other matters, Khomiakov 
stressed the unique truth of Orthodoxy rather than any kind of ecumenical 
understanding (see, e.g,, Khomiakov, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Volume II, 
pp. 85-86), and he considered social action as fundamentally irrelevant to 
the Church (e.g., ibid,, pp, 82-83). 
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if Khomiakov did no more than at times talk and write inspiredly 
and inspiringly on these ultimate subject—and I am, in the end, in 
no position to judge whether he did or did not accomplish more— 
he deserves all the attention he has received, including this modest 
article. 
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Extending the Benefit of Theological 
Education Beyond the Ordained Ministry 
To THE People of God* 

Stanley S. Harakas 

The purpose of this paper as assigned is to make “an assessment 
of the prevailing concepts and styles of theological education in Or¬ 
thodoxy in the light of the growing needs of non-theologians and non¬ 
priests to be equipped for responsible and mature participation in 
the life and witness of the Church.” ^ 

A brief comment on some of the terms of this official description 
may be useful. At most, this paper cannot help but be an “assess¬ 
ment,” conditioned by a limited knowledge of the general experience, 
views and practices of Orthodox Churches throughout the world. 
This is true, in part, by the lateness of the assignment given to me as 
well as by my own lack of knowledge and my own limited experience. 
As such I perceive most of what I have to say here, especially in the 
descriptive parts, as a restricted and limited assessment designed to 
call forth corrective, supplementary and even contradictory descrip¬ 
tion and evidence. 

In assessing such a broad and extensive area as “prevailing 
concepts and styles of theological education in Orthodoxy” much 
will be based on the author’s own perceptions and insight (not to 
say prejudices and parochialisms). I will speak confidently, though, 
while at the same time expecting and welcoming contradiction, cor¬ 
rection, addition and advice. I understand this paper to be a contri¬ 
bution to a conversation and not a doctrinal treatise designed to 
articulate the final and eternal answer to the issue. 

The phrase “growing needs of non-theologians and non-priests” 
is a bit unclear, apophatic, one might say. It is also unfortunate since 
in my mind it is oblivious to the fact that in large segments of the 

^ “Programme on Theological Education, Consultation on Orthodox 
Theological Education,” Conference Announcement, p, 2. 
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Orthodox Church we face a serious question of poorly educated and 
untrained priests, a critical population for the renewal of life and 
witness in our Church. The term “non-theologians” further is also 
unclear. Strictly speaking, “non-theologians” could refer to no one, 
since in one theological sense, every Church member, inasmuch as 
he or she prays, is a theologian. On the other hand, it may refer to 
so many, so as to include the whole Church, including children, youth, 
aged, uneducated and educated laypersons, and most clergy as well, 
with the exception of that tiny minority of persons with university 
diplomas in theology, or even more restrictively, those persons holding 
post-graduate degrees (Master of Divinity, Master of Sacred The¬ 
ology, Doctor of Theology, etc.). 

If in fact it is the latter then this should be a conference on reli¬ 
gious education, with a totally different set of participants. However 
this is not the case because the purpose refers to “responsible and 
mature participation in the life and witness of the Chruch.” I take 
this to mean that we are primarily concerned with adult education. 
I also understand the charge to eliminate from our consideration all 
programs for the continuing education of the clergy, though I hope 
to speak to that issue here, as well. Theological education of adult, 
lay members of the Church, then, is what I perceive the topic to be 
about. Yet the topic is more restrictive than that. The question 
“Theological education for what purpose?” helps narrow down the 
subject matter. It is education for “responsible and mature participa¬ 
tion in the life and witness of the Church.” This would seem to dictate 
both the method and content of the educational effort undertaken— 
“responsible and mature” presuppose elementary knowledge and 
more importantly, a modicum of personal commitment, faith, ec- 
clesial consciousness on the part of the adult sharer in lay adult the¬ 
ological education. Further, it implies a church which consciously and 
practically maintains a place for and invites the participation of its 
laity in its life and mission. “Life and witness” as terms in a theological 
context seem to include the inner life of the Church, i.e. its prophetic, 
kingly and high priestly tasks, as well as its outreach in terms of mis¬ 
sion, and moral and cultural influence in the society at large, wher¬ 
ever and however this is possible. 

In short, I understand my task to be to assess where we are 
at in the Orthodox Church in general, in the theological education 
of our lay adult members for an informed, conscious, active, spirit- 
filled role in the on-going life of our Church. I begin with an almost 
totally impressionistic survey of where we are at in this area. As a 
theologian, I wish to follow this with an attempt to formulate a the¬ 
ological rationale for this work. And finally, as an ethicist, I propose 
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some practical directives by which the Church can enhance its work 
in this area of adult theological education among its own adult lay 
membership. 


/. An Assessment of Lay Adult Theological Education 

in Orthodoxy Today 

At a recently held exploratory meeting on continuing education 
sponsored by the Boston Theological Institute (of which my school 
is a member),^ we came to the conclusion that all of us were involved 
in some form of continuing education, though we weren’t fully con¬ 
scious of the fact. I believe something similar is taking place in Or¬ 
thodoxy regarding lay adult theological education. 

There is a sense in which a great deal of what we do is “Lay 
Adult Education,” though it may not be thought of as being in this 
category. The center of our Orthodox Christian life is the Eucharist, 
gathering as it does the people of God and focusing our existence and 
life in the Kingdom of God. The Eucharist and the sacramental and 
liturgical life in general, however, constantly serve to edify, strengthen 
and instil Christian values in the faithful. The relatively recent redis¬ 
covery of this in the writings of scholars such as Prof. Evangelos The- 
odorou in his work The Educational Value of the Triodion and others 
points to this truth.® In one dimension, the whole liturgical ethos 
creates an outlook on life which perceives the whole of life in terms 
of the liturgical view of time, space, behavior and personal ethos. 
The eschatological dimensions of Orthodox worship “educate” in a 
profound and yet not so obvious manner. Father Schmemann and 
Professor Zizioulas, among others, have served to sensitize us to 

2 The Boston Theological Institute is a consortium of nine theological 
schools in the vicinity of Boston, Mass., which share resources and work to¬ 
gether in ecumenical fashion to enhance the process of theological education 
in each of the schools. In addition to Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 
of Theology, its newest member, the following eight school participate: 
Weston School of Theology (Roman Catholic - Jesuit); St. John’s Seminary 
(Roman Catholic - diocesan); Boston College Department of Theology (Roman 
Catholic - university undergraduate and graduate programs); Episcopal Divinity 
School (Episcopal Church - U.S.A,); Andover-Newton School of Theology 
(United Church of Christ and American Baptist); Boston University School 
of Theology (university - Methodist); Gordon-Con well Theological Seminary 
(evangelical churches); Harvard Divinity School (university, non-denomina- 
tional), 

®In Greek, 'H Mopct)OTLKf] ’A^ia toG MoyGovToq TpicoStou (1958). 
See also my own study, ’HBlktti Ai&aoKaXia toG IlsvTrjKooTapiou,” 
extract from ©eoXoyta (1969). 
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this existential stance of the Church which cannot help but influence 
the perceptions, attitudes and behavior of the believer. 

This holds true not only for the sacramental and liturgical acts 
themselves as totalities, but also for the specific content of these 
liturgical acts, i.e. hymns, scripture and preaching, and the icon 
especially. The Church teaches the adult lay members with the 
content of its hymnology. Unfortunately, this treasure is only partly 
communicated and assimilated by the faithful. The effectiveness of 
the paedagogical impact of these means is often muted by extra- 
theological factors. For instance most Orthodox Churches use litur¬ 
gical languages in one or more ways removed from the living languages 
of the people whom they serve. Church Slavonic in Serbia and By¬ 
zantine Greek for modern Greeks certainly serve to maintain a sense 
of history, continuity and even sacredness. But at the same time they 
exclude in practice large numbers of the faithful from active under¬ 
standing and sharing in the beauty of their message, a not so new 
point, made by Prof. Vasilios Antoniades of the Patriarchal Theolo¬ 
gical School of Halki over sixty years ago.^ Yet, much is communicated 
and people are formed by the hymnology, iconography and scripture 
readings of the liturgical life of the Church, a fact which should not 
be underestimated. We could point to the confessional as an educative 
force as well. Even where the confessional is understood primarily as 
a formal ritual in which sins are formally confessed with little or no 
comment by the Father Confessor before the prayer of absolution is 
pronounced, I am sure that there is some residual educative impact. 
I would, however, feel that Holy Confession, when exercised in the 
spirit of the Holy Canons, the theology of askesis, growth toward 
theosis, and the agona for the avoidance of evil and for the cultivation 
of the good, and as part of the spiritual life rather than a mere legal¬ 
ism for the forgiveness of sins, could be perceived as an important 
and effective means for adult lay education. 

The whole liturgical movement of our times recognizes the 
existential educational and formative impact of the liturgy on the life 
of the faithful. This holds true as well with the sermon as a teaching 
method. The “liturgical sermon” may be defined so broadly that any 
and all sermons are by stretching the meaning of the word defined as 
liturgical. Yet, the sermon is obviously a means of education for the 
faithful lay adult members of the Church. In some places this is, in 
fact, the only practical, legal means available. A remarkable example 
of this are the reported sermons of Father Dimitri Dudko of the 

^Vasileios Antoniades, ’HyxeipiStov Kara XpiOTov ’HGiKrjc; (Constan¬ 
tinople: Fazilet Press, 1927), vol. 2, pp. 64-65. 
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Orthodox Church of Russia, where the power of effective preaching 
has again proved its worth.® 

The renewal of interest and the renaissance of Byzantine icono¬ 
graphy, traditional church architecture and music such as Byzantine 
music and chant also have their educative influence. 

The history of religious education in the Church points to several 
other educational means still functioning and at work. Most historians 
of religious education point to the fact that the Jewish locus of re¬ 
ligious education was not primarily the synagogue, but the home. 
Thus, W. B. Kennedy notes that for the Hebrew “the strong clan or 
family pattern of life provided a major setting for nurture”.® As 
Professor Moraites pointed out, the family provides the atmosphere 
and psychological presuppositions for the religious education of the 
child, but it equally is true that the parental and familial patterns are 
formed in response to those needs.Many Orthodox adults have be¬ 
come more involved and more active in the life of the Church precisely 
“for the sake of the children.” This is particularly true of the Church 
in the diaspora. 

It is not often perceived that the Scriptures and the majority of 
the writings in the early patristic period were efforts at adult lay 
education. It is commonly noted that neither the New Testament 
books nor the majority of patristic writings were written as scientific 
inquiries into theology, but as works of a practical nature written for 
the sake of the pleroma of the Church. However the first verses, for 
instance, of the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts may be in¬ 
terpreted (Luke 1:1-4 and Acts 1:1), it is clear that Luke’s purpose 
is to build upon previously existing knowledge on the part of an adult 
inquirer, if not a believer. In a sense these words might be the charter 
of all those who assume the responsibility to write for the Church at 
large and especially for the edification and education of its adult 
population: “It seemed good to me also, having had perfect (com¬ 
plete) understanding of all things from the very first to write unto thee 
in order, most excellent Theophilos, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things in which you have been instructed.” 

Some writers, in their enthusiasm for the rediscovery of the importance 
of the liturgical dimension of the Church, tend to over-state the case. Thus, 
some recent writers aver the view that all preaching is “liturgical preaching,” 
subsuming every other kind of preaching (scriptural, exegetical, doctrinal, 
ethical, etc.) under the rubric of liturgical preaching. 

® “Christian Education through History,” in Marvin J. Taylor, An In¬ 
troduction to Christian Education (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1966), 
p. 21. 

^Demetrios N. Moraites, ©prjaKEUTiKi^ kocI ’HGikt] ’Aycoyf) (Athens: 
Peristera Press, 1961), pp. 215-232. 
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Thus historians of religious education, in describing the early 
period, nearly always include such writings. For example, Gerard S. 
Sloyan includes the Didache of the Twelve Apostles^ Hippolytus’ 
Apostolic Tradition, Clement of Alexandria’s Protreptikos, Paida- 
gogos and Stromata, the Syrian Didaskalia, Irenaeus’ Proof of the 
Apostolic Preaching, Cyril of Jerusalem’s Katecheseis Photizomenon, 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Katecheseos Logos, Rufinus’ Commentarium in 
Symbolum Apostolorum, St. Ambrose’s De Mysteriis, and St. Augus¬ 
tine’s De Catechizandis Rudibus, among others in his history.® What is 
noteworthy is that we customarily approach these works as theological 
sources and as works for the doing of so-called “scientific” theology. 
Yet in reality they were written almost exclusively as edifying dis¬ 
courses and anti-heretical tracts for the protecting of the body of 
Christ—consisting of both clergy and lay-persons,—and not as com¬ 
munications between theologians as scholars. They are adult-oriented 
and qualify as prototypes for efforts in the written form for adult 
lay education. 

It is almost unnecessary to note how wide-spread the printed 
word exists among the Orthodox, directed not so much to the scholar- 
theologians but for popular consumption. I am much impressed by 
the Greek situation in this regard. There is a constant and steady 
stream of books, magazines, periodicals and tracts on all sorts of re¬ 
ligious subjects in Greece. New titles appear with amazing regularity. 
In greater or lesser measure, some of this printed effort continues in 
all of the Orthodox Churches. Much of it is directed to the adult 
members of the Church. 

From this same period come the so-called “catechetical schools.” 
The Catechetical Discourses of Cyril of Jerusalem presuppose adult 
converts. More concretely the later five talks to the neophytoi could 
be seen as building upon already imparted knowledge, and proto¬ 
types of an organized educational effort in the form of a school for 
adult education. The great catechetical school of Alexandria is often 
called the first theological school of Christendom. Yet it should be 
noted that its major focus was not on the education of the future 
clergy of the Church but of intelligent, educated and inquiring adult 

® “Religious Education: From Early Christianity to Medieval Times,” in 
Gerard S. Sloyan, ed., Shaping the Christian Message: Essays in Religious 
Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1959), pp. 3-37. See also Kennedy, 
op, cit,, chapter 2 (reference Tertullian and Origen); Demetrios Moraites, 
op, cit., pp. 155ff (with reference to Justin Martyr, in addition to the above), 
Kleanthe Stratiotes, KaTrjxn'^^^il (Thessalonike, 1929), and Panagiotes 
Trembelas, KaxriXTiTiKf] (Athens: Zoe Publications, 1931). Over 150 pages 
are given over to history in this work. 
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lay-persons, both Christian and pagan.® Neither Pantainos, Qement 
nor Origen (at that time) was a clergyman. It was a lay-run school 
operated for lay adults. 

The school approach to lay education still continues. Much of 
Greek theological education is still lay-oriented, in that the majority 
of its graduates (both men and women) are destined to serve as 
public school religion teachers rather than as clergymen or church 
workers. Though most of the nonpublic school structure of the Church 
is directed to the education of children in the catechetical and Sun¬ 
day schools, some efforts do take place for adult education in the 
Orthodox Church. For example, in the United States both accredited 
Orthodox schools of theology maintain adult evening schools. At 
Holy Cross we have a two-year certificate program: eight courses 
of instruction, taught by faculty members or by persons with graduate 
theological degrees. The students take courses consisting of basic 
introductions to scriptural studies, church history, dogmatics, reli¬ 
gious education, ethics, etc. At the successful completion of then- 
course work, they are awarded certificates. It is the hope of our 
faculty thus to provide the local parishes with lay leaders who have 
had a formal introduction to the basic theological perspectives of 
Orthodoxy. 

Similar efforts of greater or lesser complexity take place through¬ 
out the United States, often sponsored by dioceses, councils of Or¬ 
thodox Churches, and associations of Orthodox clergy, etc. On the 
parish level, many priests conduct “religious classes” or “Bible clas¬ 
ses” for adults. 

Adult education takes place, also, on an ad hoc basis in the form 
of lectures, retreats, conferences, clergy-laity assemblies, etc. These 
occasional efforts often take place under the sponsorship of the semi¬ 
naries, youth groups and organizations, local parishes, dioceses, de¬ 
partments of religious organizations and other jurisdictional entities. 

I am sure this rather cursory view has not exhausted the total 
effort at adult education in the Orthodox Church today. I reserve for 
the final portion of this paper an assessment of its adequacy and ef¬ 
fectiveness. 


//. Theological Sources for an Imperative to Adult Education 

The implication of the preceding section is that education of 
adult lay members of the Church is going on in many ways and under 

®Basileios K. Stephanides, ’EKKXrjoiaaTLKri Moxopta (Athens, Aster 
Publishing House, 1948), pp. 111-112. 
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many conditions and circumstances. Language has numerous words 
to describe or characterize this process: teaching, schooling, instruc¬ 
tion, education, edification, enlightenment, direction, guidance, in¬ 
doctrination, pedagogy, interpretation, explanation, training, dis¬ 
cipline, cultivation, development, persuasion, conviction, inculcation, 
exposition, instill, implant, formation, nurture, discourse, lecture, etc. 

In the New Testament, a number of words, however, stand out 
as particularly appropriate to the concern at hand. The key words of 
KTjpuoasLV, Tcai&Eia, (LaGriTi^q, bib&OKeiv, Kaxrix^iv, olKobopaiv 
deserve some attpntion here. This will be followed by a short com¬ 
ment on the place of the laity in the Church and a summary theolo¬ 
gical statement for adult lay education. 

1. KripuaoELV. The basic meaning of Kf|po^ is “herald,” one 
who announces the message of another in authority. In the strict 
New Testament use of the word KT]puaaeLv does not mean the deli¬ 
very of a learned and edifying or hortatory discourse in well-chosen 
words and a pleasant voice. It is the declaration of an event. Its 
true sense is “to proclaim.” That which is proclaimed is the “good 
news” of the new saving relationship between God and mankind in 
the life, work, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The content 
of the message proclaimed is a saving message, and consequently, a 
serious, important existentially relevant message. Thus, St. Paul 
speaks of his own preaching work, “... .we preach Christ crucified . .. 
to those who are called ... Christ is the power of God and the wisdom 
of God...” (2 Corinthians 1:24). Whatever else the word may 
mean, it is not a mere nicety, a customary act done for its own sake, 
but rather a proclamation of a new, powerful, renewing message 
that touches the very life of the listener. Thus St. Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks of the preaching of the Gospel as a “liberator from tyranny.” 

For adult lay education, it means that the message we commu¬ 
nicate must not be mere “information,” “religious thoughts,” etc., 
but must have direct and clear reference to the saving work of the 
Crucified and Risen Lord and to the salvation experience. It must be 
“Christian” in the deepest, most spiritually demanding fashion. 

2, OaibEia. The root word of Tcaibsia is Traiq and as such it 
has its primary application to children, their training and formation 

Gerhard Friedrich, in Gerhard Kittle, ed., Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
>Vm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 1967). 

In The Life of Moses, II, 56; Abraham J. Malherbe and Everett 
Ferguson, tr., Gregory of Nyssa; The Life of Moses (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1978), p. 67. 
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and discipline: it properly ends with the coming of age.^® It tends to 
carry with it in the Scriptures a sense of punishment, discipline and 
force (Proverbs 13:24, 29:15, Sirach 22:3)/® Yet not exclusively 
so. In the Old Testament wisdom literature it also refers to the learning 
of wisdom and discipline in terms of practical moral training and 
daily living, natbsia in this sense is not so much intellectual exercise 
as it is understanding and practice. Part of this, of course, includes 
suffering: “"E|JLa0£V d<|>’ <Sv £iTa0£” (Heb. 5:8), and with an es¬ 
chatological ring, “oQOUc; ocv cpiXoi, tXiyytp Kal 'n:aL6£6co” (Rev. 
3:14). But in the Pauline epistles 'n:aL5£ia also has the meaning of 
“education in uprightness” which is “designed to produce conduct 
whereby biKaioouvri is actualized as a sphere of life.” Thus it is 
that Scriptures are perceived to be “inspired by God and profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for training in righteousness” 
(Tipoq 'naiSaiav £V SiKaioauvr]) (2 Timothy 3:16-17). 

naL6£ia then, as far as adult education is concerned, seems to 
point to the idea that its purpose is to help produce the life-style and 
the practical Christian pLcopa of the adult believer, rather than to 
provide him with a corpus of theoretical knowledge. Thus, it is that 
Origen together with others in the patristic tradition can teach that 
Traibaia is the “humbling of the passions.” 

3. Ma0r|T7]q. The New Testament use of the term pa0riTT]q, 
disciple, is a distinctive use of the term which always implies the 
existence of personal attachment “which shapes the whole life of the 
one described as [jLa0r]Tiiq”.^® To be a disciple means to be in de¬ 
pendent relationship with the master. Commitment and loyalty to 
Christ are marks of the original disciples of the Lord. This expresses 
itself in obedience to Christ on the part of the |JLa0r)Tai. There is an 
internal and external commitment required of the disciple of Christ. 
This extends to suffering with Him. From the beginning, the disciples 
are called not only to listen to teaching, but also to share in the work 
of Christ. In Acts, consequently, the application of the term is ex¬ 
tended to cover all Christians (Acts 6:1-2, 7; 9:38). In Acts 11:26 
the two concepts were brought together literally: “and in Antioch, the 
disciples ([JLa0T]Tal) were for the first time called Christians.” Thus, 
true disciples are those who believe in loyalty and trust and obedience 
to the Master. The Lord clarifies in St. John’s Gospel, “If you 

Georg Bertram, Kittel, op, cit., vol. 5, pp. 596-625. 

Ibid., pp, 604-605. 

^Uhid., p. 624. 

Commentary on Psalms 2:12. 

^®Karl H. Rengstorf, in Kittel, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 441- 
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continue in my word, you are truly my disciples” (John 8:31). Per¬ 
sonal loyalty, commitment and consequence seem to be essential parts 
of the meaning of being a disciple ((raOqxqc;). That is the implication 
of the Lord’s requirement that a txaOqxqq must deny relatives and 
his own life and must “bear his cross” to be a worthy disciple (Luke 
14:26-27). There is an interesting passage in the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions which is entitled “That it is an Horrible and Destructive 
Thing to Deny Christ.” It obviously comes from the persecution ex¬ 
perience. The implication of this denial is that “he loves his own 
life more than he does the Lord,” thus becoming an “enemy of God 
having no longer his portion with the saints,” and “rejecting the 
Kingdom of the Blessed” and “cast out from (God’s) presence.” The 
passage prefaces the quotation from Luke 9:26 and Matthew 10:33 
(“He that loveth father or mother more than me ... is not worthy of 
me”) with these words.. . “again He speaks thus to ourselves, His 
disciples. . Denial of Christ is rejection of the role of disciple 
i\xcxQr\xr\<;). 

Adult lay education then seems to demand an understanding 
of discipleship, of loyalty, and personal commitment to Christ and 
what He has taught. Its first application in the history of the Church 
was martyrdom. It soon came to mean the imitation of Christ. At 
its heart was a profound loyalty to Christ which needs constant 
support and expression. 

4. AibdoKEiv. Jesus did not only preach, f.e. proclaim the 
Gospel, but the New Testament presents Him prominently as one 
who taught (SiSdoKaXog). He taught in the synagogues, usually 
in the form of commentary on selected passages of Scripture. He 
taught not as other teachers, but with divine authority (Matthew 
7:29, John 8:28). He taught a concrete message about repentance, 
God, the Kingdom, Himself and about the way His disciples should 
act; a teaching which was to be continued and promulgated by His 
Apostles: “Go therefore and make disciples (paSqTsuaocTs) of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, teaching (biSdoKOVTcq) them to observe all that 
I have commanded you” (Matthew 28:20). The disciples obeyed 
(Acts 5:42, 18:11, 18:25). Their teaching authority had as a major 
task the transmission of the tradition. In Scriptural words, their task 
was to teach the people to “stand firm and hold to the traditions” 
(2 Thessalonians 2:15) which they had received. In contrast to 
Kr|p6a0£iv the word biSdcoKSiv is primarily directed to the life of 

^^Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, book V, section 1, IV; in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. VII, p. 438. 
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the Church itself, its inner faith-life and ethos. One of the offices of 
the early Church was that of the teacher (Romans 12:7, 2 Timothy 
2:2). Yet it soon was localized in the bishop, primarily (1 Timothy 
4:6, 11). Subsequently in canon law, this duty was made an obliga¬ 
tion with canonical force for the clergy. “If any bishop or presbyter 
neglects the clergy and the laity and fails to instruct them in piety, 
let him be excommunicated, but if he persists in his negligence and 
indolence, let him be deposed from office.” Canon 19 of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council repeats the injunction with more detail. 

It is clear, therefore, that within the framework of our concern 
for adult lay education biSdoKSiv carries with it a concern for 
formal content and preciseness of the teaching conveyed. Heresy 
and false teaching are of grave concern in the scriptural materials. 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, Corinthians I and II, all deal with 
important concerns regarding the truth of the Christian message. 
Here is where the theological tradition of the university school of 
theology is strongest. It has tended, as well, to dominate our efforts 
as a Church as of late in the whole educational endeavor. A great 
deal of our adult lay education tends to over-emphasize a didactic, 
concept-centered approach to the faith. It is not that the intellectual 
and truth concerns are misplaced; it is that they cannot be perceived, 
as we have seen, as the exclusive purpose and goal of adult lay 
education. But, neither is it correct to discount it as “mere intel- 
lectualizing.” The early Church’s effort to address the Hellenistic 
world-view through the writings of the Apologists and the great 
Fathers of the patristic golden age was absolutely necessary for the 
implementation and clarification of the Christian message.^® Today’s 
educational efforts in adult lay biSaoKaXia, which is an essential 
part of the mission of the Church both scripturally and canonically, 
require that it be retained as a basic and necessary aspect of this 
ministry. 

5. Kocxrix^^v. There is, of course, no need to enter here into 
the complex history of and its related words, such as 

Kaxqxtl'rfiq, KCxrqx^'^'^Kfj, etc. Its basic meaning is 
“to sound from above” and this obviously carries with it the sound 
of authoritative instruction. In the New Testament KaTr|x^<^ is 
used in the sense of “to tell about something” and “to give instruc- 

Canons of the Holy Apostles, canon 58; in The Rudder (Pedalion), tr. 
D, Cummings (Chicago: Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1957), 

p. 100. 

^^An example of this now outdated “Hellenization Theology,” which is 
wide-spread throughout Kittel’s work, requiring a certain discrimination in its 
use. It is, otherwise, of course, a most valuable tool. 
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tion concerning the content of the faith.” St. Paul uses the word 
almost exclusively in the latter sense (1 Cor. 14:19). It is the tech¬ 
nical term for Christian instruction. The distinction of teacher and 
instructed is made early (Galatians 6:6, Le. 6 KaTr|xSv and 6 Ka- 
TTixoujJLEVoq), a distinction which was institutionalized later in the 
class of the catechumens and the order of the KaxriXTlTaL.*^ These 
two enter into a relationship whose purpose is to give instruction 
about the faith, so its essence is not one of authority over the 
learner, but the desire to lift up and enrich the receiver of the in¬ 
struction. Trembelas sees its application in the New Testament, “to 
those members which had received some knowledge of Christian 
truths, but who had need of further amplification.” He applies the 
word to instruction both before Baptism and after Baptism espe¬ 
cially as it was used by the Fathers.^^ In the Apostolic Constitutions 
a complete “course outline” is described for this catechesis.*® 
Evangelos Theodorou notes that “the content of the catechetical 
instruction was not static and precisely crystalized. Of course, it 
included a stable teaching, for example, that which applied to the 
Creed, but in addition, it has an applicability in terms of its form in 
reference to the needs of the catechumens.” He makes reference to 
the prologue of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Great Catechetical Discourse 
where the great Father notes that not aU instructional methods are 
appropriate for all persons. The instructor, the saint notes, taking 
into consideration the needs of his pupil, adapts (p.£0ap[jL6^8iv) 
the instruction appropriately in accordance with his religious pre¬ 
suppositions.^ 

There is in this direction of methodology a fundamental the¬ 
ological affirmation: that each adult lay person must be seen as an 
individual person with unique needs and specific educational pre¬ 
suppositions. Orthodoxy in faith has never meant the submersion of 
the single, unique, individual person. This is an important out-growth 
of our Orthodox Trinitarian theology. In practice though, there is 
need to be constantly reminded of the need to personalize, individ¬ 
ualize and adapt our instruction to real human beings, particular 
and specific persons created in the divine image. 

Hermann W. Beyer, in Kittel, op. cit,, vol 3, pp, 638-640. 

Evangelos Theodorou, 0pr|aK£UTiKfj Kal ‘HOlkt] *Ey- 

KUKXoTtai&sia (Athens: Martinos Publ., 1965), vol. 7, pp. 456-458. 

Trembelas, Karrixq^iKi^i, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

*®Book 7, sections 39, 40. 

Evangelos Theodorou, “KarfjXqoLc;,’* ©priOKSUTiKi^ Kal ’HGiKf) *Ey- 
KUKkoTiatbELa, vol. 7, pp. 454-ff. 
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6. OIkoSo^xsTv. The final New Testament word with appli¬ 
cability to our topic which we will treat in this section is olKobopeiv. 
This word is widely used in Scripture in its literal and obvious sense 
of “to build, to construct.” It is obviously used as well in a figurative 
sense, for example, when Jesus says that “on this rock I will build 
my Church (Matthew 16:18). In Paul particularly, however, it is 
applied to the up-building of the Church in several senses. OIko- 
& 0 [ji£iv is seen as a specific apostolic activity. Thus St. Paul says 
to the Corinthians that he has his divine authority as an Aposfie 
“for building you up and not for destroying” (1 Cor. 10:8, also 
13:10) and he speaks for the upbuilding of the believers (12:19). 
Theoretically speaking, this has its application to the doctrine of 
growth towards theosis. In his Life of Moses, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
interprets this growth process in terms of perfection: “The perfec¬ 
tion of human nature consists perhaps in its very growth in good¬ 
ness.”^ Elsewhere he says: “The continuous development of life to 
what is better is the soul’s way to perfection.” The Apostle’s task, 
in part, is to contribute to this building up of the Christian’s per¬ 
fection. 

But this is not only an apostolic task: It is a spiritual task of 
the whole community. Thus, Kittel’s Dictionary of the New Testament 
notes: 

OiKobo^xeiv is indeed a term for the process of growth 
and the development of the community in salvation history. 

In this sense the term “edification” is very early in Paul. 

Noting 1 Thessalonians 5:11, “Therefore, encourage one another 
and build one another up, just as you are doing” with its individual 
emphasis, the conclusion comes readily. “OlKobojif] refers then to 
the spiritual furtherance both of the community and also of the 
individual... a spiritual, theological and cultic or congregational 
element is conceded in it. OiKobopf) denotes the goal of knowl¬ 
edge, yet also the inner growth of the community and the content 
and purpose of its liturgical life.”®^ 

This rather remarkable affirmation of a fundamental Orthodox 
perspective points to a final dimension of adult lay education in the 
Church—that its purpose is both the building-up toward perfection, 
but also the building-up of the Church as a whole. Each has re- 

^ Op. cit.y Book I, 10; p. 31. 

Book II, 306; p. 133. 

®’^Kittel, op. cit.y vol. 5, p. 141. 
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ceived special gifts, “for the building up of the body of Christ, until 
we all attain to the unity and the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ,” and as we do this, “speaking the truth in love we are to 
grow up in every way into him who is the Christ, from whom the 
whole body. .. makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” 
(Ephesians 4:12-13, 15, 16b). 

7. Laity. There is need now to touch upon the role of the 
laity in the Church, for it has something to do with our topic. Dis¬ 
cussion of the role of the laity in the Church presupposes a proper, 
accepted, and necessary distinction between clergy and those who 
are not clergy yet members of the Church. We have noted the 
canonical teaching authority and responsibility of the clergy. We 
turn our attention here to the place of the laity in reference to the 
teaching work of the Church. Chrysostom frequently noted the close 
relationship of clergy and laity in the oneness of the Church, e*g. he 
teaches, “the laity have need of us; we, again exist for their sake” ... 
“neither is sufficient unto himself to act.. Thus, Trembelas 
holds that “we can speak concerning a general, or spiritual priest¬ 
hood of all the faithful” as distinguished from the sacramental priest¬ 
hood of the clergy (irvsujxaTiKf] L£pcoauvri-[jLuaTr]piaKri tspco- 
a6vr|) in the Church.^® In the scriptural words of Peter, the laity 
are a “royal priesthood.” 

The sacramental priesthood has a chief part in the role of the 
Church to continue the three-fold work of Christ. However, Christ’s 
prophetic, kingly and high-priestly tasks are continued by the whole 
Church.®® The laity share in that work as well. Trembelas notes that 

... through their rebirth in Christ, and through their in¬ 
corporation in Him and through their union with Him 
the whole body of the faithful can be spoken of as partic¬ 
ipants in His three-fold role .. 

Most of the patristic and subsequent commentary on this well- 
documented teaching focuses on the “high-priestly” aspects of the 
spiritual priesthood of the laity. Thus Peter Mogila teaches that the 
laity exercise their share of the high-priestly role of Christ through 

First Corinthians, Homily 10,2; On Second Corinthians, Homily 8,3. 
®®Panagiotes N. Trembelas, Aoy^iaTiKr] Tfjq *Op0o66^ou KaOoXiKqq 
*EKKXr|a[ac; (Athens: Zoe Publications, 1959), vol. 2, p. 376. 

Ibid; chapters 8-11. 
p. 377. 
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“prayer, thanksgivings, mortification of the body, the submission of 
themselves to martyrdom, and other such things.”®* 

However, it is quite clear than in the Orthodox tradition the 
whole people of God also share in the prophetic—or teaching—role 
of Christ as well. The great tradition of monastic teaching is a case 
in point. The wide-spread practice of lay theology professors in our 
schools of theology is an outgrowth of this ecclesiological truth. 
More specifically, the laity always under the guidance of the clergy 
and especially the bishop, teach each other and themselves. Parents 
who teach their children, lay group leaders in organized programs, 
such as catechetical and Sunday school teachers, teacher training 
session instructors, the lay writers of religious books, publishers and 
so on, all share in Christ’s teaching ministry as members of the 
spiritual priesthood of the Church. And each believer, as he or she 
expends effort to learn of the faith, attends classes, counsels and 
advises neighbors, relatives and friends, is a participant in the 
prophetic-teaching role of the Church. 

This survey leads us to affirm a number of conclusions regard¬ 
ing a theology of adult lay education. 

In general, it must be seen as an effort which takes place within 
the context of the whole Christian Gospel. It is the application in 
concrete of the doctrines of the Church which point to the human 
purpose as growth in the image and likeness of God toward perfec¬ 
tion in theosis. Adult lay education is of the same rank of importance 
as prayer, askesis, self-discipline, etc. All contribute to the never- 
ending development and growth in Christ which each Christian is 
called upon to fulfill and express. 

Consequently, it includes, but can never be exhausted by, a 
rational or intellectual approach. Its goal cannot be the mere ac¬ 
cumulation of bits of knowledge. It can never be mere intellectualiz- 
ing, but it will not dispense with the addressing of intellectual issues 
either. 

The fact that teaching must be personalized means in the large 
picture that we may no longer think of adult lay education as some¬ 
thing which presupposes a passive, essentially submissive and ig¬ 
norant laity. The clergy now deal with a Church body which—if not 
formally educated—is informed by the media. This implies the need 
to address serious problems competently and knowledgeably, and to 
relate the faith in a dynamic and realistic fashion to the issues of 

Peter Mogila, “’Op066o^oc; *OpoXoyta,” in Karmires, Td Aoypa- 
TiKd Kal ZupPoXiKd Mvnttetoc (Athens, 1953), vol. II, p. 640. See also 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite, Commentary on the Seven Catholic Epistles (Venice, 
1806), p. 98. 
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life. There are no “simple Christians” left for us to deal with. They 
are awake, aware, and inquiring. 

Yet, this means as well that the thirst and hunger of men for 
spiritual truth will not be satisfied by pat answers and propaganda. 
The adult lay Christian today knows that truth must touch on life, 
give it meaning, direction and wholeness, riai&sta as moral guid¬ 
ance; KrjpOoGEiv as the proclamation of a life-important message; 
the status of pa6r|Tf)<; which demands commitment and loyalty to 
Christ and the Church; the development, enrichment, and growth 
implied in Kaxrix^^v; the concreteness of truth distinguishing be¬ 
tween falsehood, heresy, spiritual death, and disorder on the one 
hand and applicable, personally realizable truth on the other con¬ 
noted by SiBoxf) and 6i5aaKEiv; the individual, social, ecclesial 
dimension of oiKoBopsiv providing profound seriousness and im¬ 
perative to the task of adult lay education; the sense of the spiritual 
priesthood of the laity requiring that the laity share in their own 
education-all point to a new and fresh approach to adult lay educa¬ 
tion in the Church. It can no longer be a hand-me-down, simplistic, 
impersonal, authoritarian process. 


///. Practical Imperatives for Adult Lay Education 

That which follows is a selection of possible themes for elabora¬ 
tion, comment and discussion, as practical demands arising from 
the above. 

1. Adult lay education is an essential ongoing, sacramental as¬ 
pect of the life of the Church. It cannot be dispensed with any more 
than any of the sacraments may be deemed expendable. 

2. Adult lay education needs to be participatory. The teaching 
role of the bishop is not mitigated by this requirement. In the first 
instance, however, the teaching Church needs to respond to ques¬ 
tions and problems which are experienced by the laity as existential 
demands and problems. Secondly, as a matter of effective practice 
and tactic, the teaching Church must acknowledge, cultivate and 
develop the teaching ministry of the spiritual priesthood of the people 
of God. 

3. Adult lay education is a challenge of the way Orthodoxy 
“does theology” today. The abstract, objective, and reasoned for¬ 
mulation of the faith, I believe, is necessary for the sake of truth and 
clarity. Yet, this does not preclude the doing of theology in a way 
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that addresses current problems, issues and perspectives. At the 
same time, the human situation, in its most important dimensions, 
has not changed. The fundamental human situation of separation 
from God, of Fall, of Redemption in Christ, of salvation, of theosis 
and Kingdom, of forgiveness, grace, freedom, virtue and vice, of 
love, and growth in the divine image remain. Orthodox theology 
needs to find ways to articulate its traditional teaching in ways 
which touch the life-stuff of the intelligent, aware, concerned adult 
lay Christian of this age. 

4. Adult lay education needs to use all of the modern technology 
available to accomplish its task. The printed word needs to be sup¬ 
plemented by recordings, magnetic and video-tapes, films, slides, 
etc. But the Church will never forget its grounding in the life-giving 
inter-personal Trinity. God is the source and foundation of the life 
of the Church. The personal dimension expressed in love and con¬ 
cern, is the Church’s genuine heritage which must remain at the 
core of all it does, including adult lay education. 

5. Finally, the focus of adult lay education must be an enrich¬ 
ing, developing and changing of the lives of the believers in the di¬ 
rection of growth toward theosis. As such it not only avoids 
trivialization, but stands as central to the life of the cosmos. 
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ES MEMORIAM 


ARCHIMANDRITE JUSTIN POPOVICH 

March25!April 7, 1894—March 25/April 7,1979 


With the falling asleep of Archimandrite Justin Popovich, the 
Orthodox Church loses one of Her most eminent theologians, who, 
until practically his last breath, continued to write and publish, to 
inspire disciples and to exercise a considerable influence not only in 
his own native Church of Serbia, but also throughout the Orthodox 
world. 

Bom on Annunciation Day (old calendar), March 25, 1894, 
in a modest Serbian family, he was baptized with the name of Blagoje. 
For nine years (1905-1914) he attended the Seminary of St Sava 
in Belgrade where the future Bishop Nicholai Velimirovic was among 
his teachers. During the First World War, he served in the medical 
service of the embattled Serbian army, until his monastic tonsure, 
received on the day of St, Basil the Great (Jan. 1, 1916), with the 
name of Justin, in honor of St. Justin, philosopher and martyr. Spon¬ 
sored by the Metropolian of Serbia, Dimitrije, the young monk Justin 
travelled to Russia, as a student of the Theological Academy of Pet- 
rograd. But his studies there were interrupted by the events of 1917, 
and he eventually completed his theological studies in Oxford, Eng¬ 
land. Upon his return to Serbia, he published his first book, The 
Philosophy and the Religion of F. M. Dostoevsky (Sremski Kar- 
lovci, 1923). 

Fr. Justin persued further theological studies in Athens, Greece, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Theology for a thesis en¬ 
titled The Problem of the Person and Consciousness according to 
St, Macarius of Egypt (Athens, 1926). 

Having acquired an ever-increasing authority as churchman and 
theologian, he taught at the Seminaries of Prizren and Bitola. In 
1931, he also served in Czechoslovakia, where, under the canonical 
aegis of the Serbian Church, he organized the ecclesiastical life of 
Carpatho-Russians, who were returning to Orthodoxy from the “unia” 
with Rome. During his teaching at Bitola (1932-1934), he also pub¬ 
lished the first two volumes of his Orthodox Philosophy of Truth, i.e. 
his Dogmatic Theology. From 1934 to the period of the Second World 
War, he was Professor of Dogmatics at the Theological Faculty of 
Belgrade. 
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Unacceptable to the new Communist rulers of Yugoslavia, he 
was prevented from teaching during the last decades of his life, 
spending thirty years (1949-1979) as father-confessor of the mona¬ 
stery Celije, near Valjevo. However, God blessed Fr. Justin’s years 
of exile, and gave him the strength not only to complete the third and 
last volume of his Dogmatic Theology (Belgrade 1978), but also to 
publish a monumental, twelve-volume collection of Lives of Saints: 
the last volume (December) appeared in 1977. 

During his long life, Justin Popovich wrote a number of smaller 
books and articles on a variety of subjects, always concentrating 
upon the main inspiration of life: faithfulness to the patristic tradition, 
not only as a collection of rational concepts and truths, but as a living 
witness to Christ, and as challenge to the hostile world of the twenti¬ 
eth century. 

In the last years of his life, the exiled theologian had the con¬ 
solation of seeing the emergence of a new and living theological 
thought among several of his more gifted disciples, who inherited 
from him not only his love for the Fathers, not only the severe but 
enlightened monastic tradition of which he was the spokesman, but 
also his concern for Orthodoxy as a whole, his openness to and ap¬ 
preciation of both Greek and Russian theological thought and, above 
all, his ability to see theology as a living philosophy of Truth. 

It is undoubtedly this zeal for intellectual and spiritual integrity 
which motivated Fr. Justin when, in the recent years, he spoke out 
very openly and courageously on issues of contemporary concern. 
Violently critical of “ecumenism,” inasmuch as it implies a relativi- 
zation of God’s Truth, Justin Popovich may not have seen all the 
varieties of the ecumenical witness of Orthodoxy, which do not ne¬ 
cessarily imply relativism. His criticism of the present plans for a 
“great” or “ecumenical” Council of the Orthodox Church, in which 
he denounced the political goals pursued both in Constantinople and 
in Moscow, was undoubtedly of great relevence. It will be up to those 
celebrated “centers” of Orthodoxy to prove, by their deeds, that he 
was wrong. One should be thankful to him for having raised his 
lonely but authoritative voice in the name of honesty and spiritual 
integrity. 

Fr. Justin died on the morning of his 85th birthday, which was 
also (according to the old calendar) Annunciation Day, and the 
Saturday of the Akathistos to the Virgin Mary. 

May he rest in the joy of his Lord! 


—John Meyendorff 
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Faith, Science and the Future, edited by Paul Abrecht. Geneva: World Council 

of Churches, 1978. 

Faith, Science and the Future is published by the World Council of 
Churches as the collected preparatory readings for the international conference 
by the same title scheduled for July, 1979, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary when reading this collection to keep in mind that 
they are, in fact, only study papers designed to provide factual information and 
expert opinion to stimulate discussion, debate, and decision making. The papers 
do not, except in one paragraph, discuss the proverbial polemic between science 
and religion, the absence of which represents a happy maturity on the part of 
the churches and the scientific community. In the chapter “Science and Tech¬ 
nology as Promise and Threat” (chapter 3), there is a fairly thorough description 
of the support structure and rationale behind the technological and scientific 
enterprise. 

The readings are composed of some twenty different papers as chapters, 
divided among five different sections: I. The Theological and Ethical Evaluation 
of Science and Technology, and their World Views; II. Energy for the Future; 
III. Food, Resources, Environment and Population; IV. Science and Technology 
as Power; V. Economic Issues in the Struggle for a Just, Participatory, and 
Sustainable Society. Each of the five parts closes with a series of discussion 
questions on the content of the papers included in the section. 

Faith, Science and the Future is a hodge-podge of papers of uneven style, 
content, and forms of presentation. They deal with technological, ecological, 
economic, and social issues. The theological content is limited to a rather pro 
forma introduction (chapters 2 and 4), which is primarily a description of 
the biblical account of the relationship of humanity to the non-human created 
universe. Some of the chapters deal in great detail with current opinions in 
the scientific and economic disciplines; others are descriptive of the current 
spectrum of thought on particular issues, such as “Resources: Limits or No 
Limits,” (chapter 11). This difference in style, approach, and subject matter 
among the papers makes for the type of uneven reading which calls for the 
constant shifting of cognitive gears. 

What the articles do have in common is their description of change that 
has either occurred or is expected to occur in the immediate future. With the 
exception of a few case studies, much of this presentation is on a global scale 
and is consequently outside of most reader's immediate perception. The overall 
commitment of the papers is the search for a drastic reorganization of natio^n 
states, the increase in grass-roots participation in planning for the future, and 
the building of a sustainable society. The “sustainable society” is a code word 
for a no-growth economic situation in which present levels of production are 
maintained but in which there is a more equitable distribution of the goods 
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of the earth. The churches must play an active role in building such a society 
and the study papers are designed to provide the resources for the necessary 
decision-making process. 

While reading the papers, the reader mishth reminded of Chicken Little’s 
discovery. There is an overwhelming impression that things are not quite right 
with the world and its economic, social, ecological, and technological direc¬ 
tion. The “sky is falling” and the papers, while they may not all be pessimistic, 
are all very sobering. There are few solutions offered to the problems enumer¬ 
ated, as is the wont with study papers. The frequency with which the condi¬ 
tional “if,” “however,” and “but” occur is remarkable. The papers by their 
very nature are not designed to be definitive studies. In fact, on only one issue, 
nuclear energy, are pro and con sides presented: Chapter 7, “Energy: the 
Argument for Keeping all Options Open—including Nuclear,” and Chapter 8, 
“The Argument for Emphasizing Renewable Resources.” 

The papers describe a rather pessimistic series of political, economic, 
social, and ecological scenarios of mass starvation, depletion of the earth’s 
energy and resources, maldistribution of goods, over consumption, and politi¬ 
cal chaos. No solutions are offered other than the general call for a restructur¬ 
ing of international social order. Not only are there no concrete or ideal 
solutions, but there are no solutions which in themselves do not create further 
problems. Such is the nature of the fallen world. One of the papers recognizes 
this challenge to the churches: “The church cannot pull out of its storehouse 
of tradition the concrete and specific answers to contemporary social problems 
in situations never before experienced by people.” (page 27) Neither are solu¬ 
tions to be sought in the belief in the limitless possibilities of man, the tech¬ 
nician, to solve problems he has himself created. All of the papers more or 
less directly disabuse the reader of the popular notion that all problems can 
be resolved by means of a technological breakthrough. The debunking of this 
“breakthrough” mentality is perhaps one of the most significant aspects of 
Faith, Science and the Future, The solutions are much more radical; so radical 
in fact that they fall into the realm of “what is not possible with men.” People 
and their values must change! 

The social, political, economic problems faced are immense and in their 
sheer quantity become qualitatively different than anything humanity has pre¬ 
viously faced. The only Christian solution which is hinted at is an evangelical 
kenosis in which the technologically advanced Christian world makes a con¬ 
scious effort to reorient itself towards living for the other, towards a more 
modest life style, towards a more just distribution of the goods of the earth 
among the poor. The future of the nation state, defending its own GNP, 
built on consumerism and the notion of limitless expansion, must die and be 
replaced by an international social system based on social justice: “For it can 
be argued that at the root of the current malaise about affluence are the 
personal egoism and aggressiveness fostered by a competitive individualistic 
economic system and culture.” (page 45) The urgency of this reorientation 
is most evident in the papers included in the Part II. “Energy for the Future” 
and Part III. “Food, Resources, Environment and Population” where the 
global crisis is most immediately apparent. 

We must first be willing to accept the paradoxical reality of the fallen 
world, accept the reality that economic, social, ecological, and technological 
situations are not neutral and can have spiritual analogies. New knowledge 
poses new problems in the case of which new and syndietic thinking and action 
may be called for (page 52). It is, for instance, difficult to reach into the Fathers 
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for solutions to problems raised by the possibilities of genetic engineering. 
For this we Christians must take seriously the facts of what science and tech¬ 
nology are saying to us. The world is indeed a fallen world, but this does not 
exempt us for responsibility for it. 

The earth is the Lord’s and it is given to us not as a possession but as 
a “brother,” as a fellow creature. It, like us, was liberated from demonic ser¬ 
vitude by the Death and Resurrection of Christ; it has, in a real sense, an im¬ 
mediate relationship with God, not dependent upon the good will of humanity. 
In virtue of its creation it has a right to exist, not simply to serve humanity, 
but to glorify its Creator; the death of a species of a lake from human and 
industrial excrement is not a theologically neutral event; it is a judgment on 
humanity. The Davidic image of the Leviathan created by God to live in the 
sea and “to make his sport therein” (Psalm 104) perhaps makes the point 
most poignantly; the whale was not made for men to exploit. There are Biblical 
limits to the extent humanity can go in exercising its “dominion.” 

Most of the papers are informative and very sobering; they will, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, force Orthodox of good conscience to think seriously about 
the future of God’s people and God’s creation, and what the Church has 
to say to the former about the latter. The theological content is minimal and 
limited to two survey chapters; this reviewer would have appreciated some treat¬ 
ment of the Fathers, especially St. Basil’s Hexameron, in the historical section 
(chapter 2) and in the Biblical description (chapter 3) some reference to the 
dynamic nature of creation (ktloic;). The technical papers can encourage the 
Orthodox to think seriously about the “transfigured cosmos” which receives 
so much attention in popular Orthodox literature. Orthodox thought has a 
positive contribution to make in the understanding of the world and of man’s 
relationship to that world. Surely the stewardship approach employed in Faith. 
Science and the Future (cf. page 19) does not exhaust the possibilities. The 
text is struggling with Maximian and Palamite anthropologies and cosmo¬ 
logies in which God is both totally other and totally immanent. Perhaps it is 
the existentialism of Maximus and Gregory Palamas which will provide the 
necessary categories for the non-Orthodox Christian to work with in seeking 
new definitions to face the peculiarly western problems wrought by western 
science and technology. One thing is clear, and in this the various papers 
correctly agree: the problem of the technological impact on human quality of 
life and the environment surpass in magnitude anything previously imagined. 
It is evident that the possibilities and problems outlined by these papers call 
for a type of education which is more than indoctrination in the proper an¬ 
swers. They call for building up the mind of the Fathers among the faithful 
as a basis for putting together unique Christian solutions to unique problems. 

— J. L. Boojamra 


Ian Wilson, The Shroud of Turin: the Burial Cloth of Jesus Christ? Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978, xii, 272 p., illus., no index, $10.00; and 
Martin Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly of the 
Message of the Cross, Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1977, xii, 99 p., index, 
$4.50 paper. 

Extensive press coverage given the recent exhibition in Turin, Italy, of a 
fourteen-foot long strip of linen has doubtless for the first time brought to the 
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for solutions to problems raised by the possibilities of genetic engineering. 
For this we Christians must take seriously the facts of what science and tech¬ 
nology are saying to us. The world is indeed a fallen world, but this does not 
exempt us for responsibility for it. 

The earth is the Lord’s and it is given to us not as a possession but as 
a “brother,” as a fellow creature. It, like us, was liberated from demonic ser¬ 
vitude by the Death and Resurrection of Christ; it has, in a real sense, an im¬ 
mediate relationship with God, not dependent upon the good will of humanity. 
In virtue of its creation it has a right to exist, not simply to serve humanity, 
but to glorify its Creator; the death of a species of a lake from human and 
industrial excrement is not a theologically neutral event; it is a judgment on 
humanity. The Davidic image of the Leviathan created by God to live in the 
sea and “to make his sport therein” (Psalm 104) perhaps makes the point 
most poignantly; the whale was not made for men to exploit. There are Biblical 
limits to the extent humanity can go in exercising its “dominion.” 

Most of the papers are informative and very sobering; they will, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, force Orthodox of good conscience to think seriously about 
the future of God’s people and God’s creation, and what the Church has 
to say to the former about the latter. The theological content is minimal and 
limited to two survey chapters; this reviewer would have appreciated some treat¬ 
ment of the Fathers, especially St. Basil’s Hexameron, in the historical section 
(chapter 2) and in the Biblical description (chapter 3) some reference to the 
dynamic nature of creation (ktloic;). The technical papers can encourage the 
Orthodox to think seriously about the “transfigured cosmos” which receives 
so much attention in popular Orthodox literature. Orthodox thought has a 
positive contribution to make in the understanding of the world and of man’s 
relationship to that world. Surely the stewardship approach employed in Faith. 
Science and the Future (cf. page 19) does not exhaust the possibilities. The 
text is struggling with Maximian and Palamite anthropologies and cosmo¬ 
logies in which God is both totally other and totally immanent. Perhaps it is 
the existentialism of Maximus and Gregory Palamas which will provide the 
necessary categories for the non-Orthodox Christian to work with in seeking 
new definitions to face the peculiarly western problems wrought by western 
science and technology. One thing is clear, and in this the various papers 
correctly agree: the problem of the technological impact on human quality of 
life and the environment surpass in magnitude anything previously imagined. 
It is evident that the possibilities and problems outlined by these papers call 
for a type of education which is more than indoctrination in the proper an¬ 
swers. They call for building up the mind of the Fathers among the faithful 
as a basis for putting together unique Christian solutions to unique problems. 

— J. L. Boojamra 


Ian Wilson, The Shroud of Turin: the Burial Cloth of Jesus Christ? Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978, xii, 272 p., illus., no index, $10.00; and 
Martin Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly of the 
Message of the Cross, Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1977, xii, 99 p., index, 
$4.50 paper. 

Extensive press coverage given the recent exhibition in Turin, Italy, of a 
fourteen-foot long strip of linen has doubtless for the first time brought to the 
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attention of many a subject of scholarly research and criticism intimately 
related to the Christian message. Research on this artifact, which preserves 
a faint yet unmistakable image of a human being who had undergone the 
torture of the cross, is by no means a recent development; the recorded history 
of the shroud goes back to the mid-fourteenth century, and in recent decades 
a number of works have appeared dealing with various aspects of the subject. 
Among these, one of the most recent, by the Acting Chairman of the British 
Society for the Turin Shroud, provides an introduction unique in its appeal 
precisely for Orthodox Christians. 

Wilson begins his work with a brief survey of the state of research: photo¬ 
graphic, archeological, forensic, and—since 1973, when direct analysis was 
first permitted—scientific. On the basis of these data he, like most writers, 
concludes that in all probability the Shroud did indeed envelope the slain body 
of Christ. He then summarizes the most recent theories of how the image 
could have been produced. 

Except for the fact that it is the most recent major study on the subject, 
Wilson’s book would thus far be unexceptional; next, however, he embarks 
upon a truly fascinating effort of historical reconstruction from the day of 
the crucifixion up until the Shroud’s modern discovery. Here the book is at 
its best. Wilson skillfully enlists the aid of Byzantine sources, both literary 
(which are surprisingly extensive, if the inferences he draws are correct) 
and artistic, to aid in achieving his seemingly impossible goal. 

In brief, it is the author’s contention that, folded up until only the face 
remained exposed, the Shroud was spirited off from Jerusalem to the east to 
become the historical basis for the ancient legend of Abgar of Edessa. Hidden 
by the faithful in Edessa to avoid its destruction by later anti-Christian rulers, 
the image lay forgotten for centuries. Rediscovered and framed, it came to be 
venerated as a relic of the Passion, and like most such relics was “translated” 
to Constantinople as the “’AxsipOTToiriTOc;” icon of the Lord (this event 
even today being commemorated in the “Second Feast of the Savior in August”). 
It was at this time, the sixth century, that there suddenly appeared in Byzantine 
iconography an absolute norm for representation of the Lord (previously there 
had been no standard.). To substantiate his claim for a direct relationship be¬ 
tween the Shroud and this new norm Wilsom examines with the aid of apt 
illustrations fifteen specific features on the former which can in varying degrees 
be found in Byzantine icons. Later, as a final step, Wilson hypothesizes that 
the Shroud was accidentally freed from its frame and opened to full length 
for the first time in centuries, to spark in the fifteenth century the development 
of the Epitaphion Rite on Holy Friday. 

While Wilson himself is candid to admit that his reconstruction of this 
history is highly conjectural, his careful use of the sources, and in particular 
the presence of abundant illustrations which make it possible for the reader 
himself to judge the artistic claims, make this an extremely fascinating and 
illuminating book. And for the Orthodox in particular, if Wilson is correct 
and the Shroud is authentic, this would mark a major vindication of the 
Church’s historic doctrine of iconography. 

Wilson’s study, which less than some deals with the “mechanics” of 
crucifixion, is aptly complemented by Martin Hengel’s carefully produced and 
highly-detailed study of what Josephus called “the most wretched of deaths” 
(OavdcTCDV Tov oTktiotov). This small volume examines the evidence (prima¬ 
rily in the Roman historians) to demonstrate the utter horror and revulsion— 
and yet fascination—^with which this wide-spread punishment was viewed in 
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antiquity, and why the Good News of a crucified Messiah would indeed appear 
to the Gentiles as “foolishness” (^icopia). 

Hengel admits his work is limited; he touches only briefly (but with in¬ 
sight) upon the practice of crucifixion in Judea. Furthermore, he avoids 
dealing with the “theology of the Cross” per se, contenting himself with brief 
comments upon various passages of the New Testament which, however, prove 
most useful in helping the reader gain an appreciation for the feelings which 
would inevitably have come over a first-century hearer of St. PauTs 
Xoyoq Tou Zraupou. 

Perhaps the key to reading this work is to the found in the last paragraph 
of the book; the work, Hegel claims, is intended primarily as deterrent: 

The theological reasoning of our time shows very clearly that the 
particular form of the death of Jesus, the man and the messiah, re¬ 
presents a scandal which people would like to blunt, remove or dome¬ 
sticate in any way possible. We shall have to guarantee the truth of 
our theological thinking at this point. Reflection on the harsh reality 
of crucifixion in antiquity may help us to overcome the acute loss 
of reality which is to be found so often in present theology and 
preaching. 

Indeed, we Orthodox, whose theology is surely more healthy than that which 
Hengel criticizes, must beware of just such a “blunting,” for the Byzantine 
imperial emphasis in our hymnography upon the Cross as an “invincible wea¬ 
pon of peace” and “glory of the martyrs”—while wholly valid—can obscure 
the stark and grisly reality of what this very word meant to the earliest Chris¬ 
tians who so often faced it. 

—Paul D. Garrett 


Paul Robert Magocsi: The Shaping of a National Identity, Subcarpathian 

Rus\ 1848-1948, Harvard University Press, 1978, xiii + 640. 

Subcarpathian Rus’ is a tiny area with an exotic-sounding name located 
in the heart of Europe. At the present time most of the territory is just within 
the westernmost borders of the Soviet Union and is officially known as the 
“Zakarpats’ka Oblast’ ” of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Rusins also inhabit parts of 
eastern Slovakia, especially the area popularly known as the Presov Region— 
“Prjasevscina.” For almost 800 years the region was an integral part of the 
Hungarian Kingdom and this fundamental reality had a marked impact on 
Carpatho-Rusin culture and historical development. 

For anyone who is a student of the history of Orthodoxy in America, Sub¬ 
carpathian Rus’ is of interest simply because one of the most dramatic events 
in this history was the return of the Carpatho-Rusin Uniates to Orthodoxy. 
Culturally and linguistically the Carpatho-Rusins were almost identical to the 
inhabitants of other areas of the contemporary Western Ukraine. Their reli¬ 
gious sentiments were Orthodox despite Roman Catholic domination. The 
leader of the movement among Greek Catholics to Orthodoxy, the famed 
Father Alexis Toth, was himself from the Presov (in Hungarian Eperjes) 
Region of Subcarpathian Rus’. 

Despite the fact that Rusin dialects have been classified as belonging to 
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antiquity, and why the Good News of a crucified Messiah would indeed appear 
to the Gentiles as “foolishness” (^icopia). 

Hengel admits his work is limited; he touches only briefly (but with in¬ 
sight) upon the practice of crucifixion in Judea. Furthermore, he avoids 
dealing with the “theology of the Cross” per se, contenting himself with brief 
comments upon various passages of the New Testament which, however, prove 
most useful in helping the reader gain an appreciation for the feelings which 
would inevitably have come over a first-century hearer of St. PauTs 
Xoyoq Tou Zraupou. 

Perhaps the key to reading this work is to the found in the last paragraph 
of the book; the work, Hegel claims, is intended primarily as deterrent: 

The theological reasoning of our time shows very clearly that the 
particular form of the death of Jesus, the man and the messiah, re¬ 
presents a scandal which people would like to blunt, remove or dome¬ 
sticate in any way possible. We shall have to guarantee the truth of 
our theological thinking at this point. Reflection on the harsh reality 
of crucifixion in antiquity may help us to overcome the acute loss 
of reality which is to be found so often in present theology and 
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Indeed, we Orthodox, whose theology is surely more healthy than that which 
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imperial emphasis in our hymnography upon the Cross as an “invincible wea¬ 
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in the heart of Europe. At the present time most of the territory is just within 
the westernmost borders of the Soviet Union and is officially known as the 
“Zakarpats’ka Oblast’ ” of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Rusins also inhabit parts of 
eastern Slovakia, especially the area popularly known as the Presov Region— 
“Prjasevscina.” For almost 800 years the region was an integral part of the 
Hungarian Kingdom and this fundamental reality had a marked impact on 
Carpatho-Rusin culture and historical development. 

For anyone who is a student of the history of Orthodoxy in America, Sub¬ 
carpathian Rus’ is of interest simply because one of the most dramatic events 
in this history was the return of the Carpatho-Rusin Uniates to Orthodoxy. 
Culturally and linguistically the Carpatho-Rusins were almost identical to the 
inhabitants of other areas of the contemporary Western Ukraine. Their reli¬ 
gious sentiments were Orthodox despite Roman Catholic domination. The 
leader of the movement among Greek Catholics to Orthodoxy, the famed 
Father Alexis Toth, was himself from the Presov (in Hungarian Eperjes) 
Region of Subcarpathian Rus’. 

Despite the fact that Rusin dialects have been classified as belonging to 
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the Ukrainian language, the Rusin people have not, especially in the United 
States where immigrants from Subcarpathian Rus’ and their descendants 
number some 850,000, identified themselves as Ukrainian. Thus, this tiny 
aspiring national group which lives in a border area under foreign rule is 
indeed a peculiar people and a study of its present situation and how it came 
about is Justified. At this time I know of no better place to begin than The 
Shaping of a National Identity by Paul Robert Magocsi, a Research Fellow 
at the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute. 

No doubt Professor Magocsi’s book will be the standard work concerning 
Subcarpathian Rus’ and its nationality question for years to come. The na¬ 
tionality question in Subcarpathian Rus’ is treated informatively and objectively 
for what it was: an endless controversy which raged among the small yet 
hopelessly divided intelligentsia. It also shows the confusion which plagued 
those who tried to determine the national loyalty of the peasant masses. It 
explains why to this day both in America and in Europe Carpatho-Rusins are 
known by so many names, among the more common being Rusin, Ruthenian, 
Rusnak, Lemko, Carpatho-Russian and most recently Carpatho-Ukrainian. 

As the title indicates, the book is a study of nationalism and national 
consolidation in Subcarpathian Rus’ from 1848 to 1948. It portrays and analyzes 
a “national awakening” in an area marked by competing cultural orientations: 
Rusin, Magyar, Russian, Slovak and Ukrainian. Professor Magocsi shows how 
a national identity was forged and how a unified consciousness was encouraged 
among the populace. 

The book begins at a time when Subcarpathian Rus* was part of Hungary 
and thus assimilation with the ruling Hungarian nationality was a distinct 
possibility for the Rusin people. It moves on to the various stages of modern 
Carpatho-Rusin history: incorporation into Czechoslovakia (1919), existence 
as the autonomous “Carpatho-Ukraine” (Nov. 1938-Mar. 1939), reincorpora- 
tion into Hungary (March 1939) and the final division of Carpatho-Rusin 
territory between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia (1945). Some attention 
is also paid to the Rusin minority in the Vojvodinian Backa region of Yugo¬ 
slavia which immigrated there from Zemplin and Saris counties in eastern 
Slovakia, during the late eighteenth century. 

After reading The Shaping of a National Identity it would be difficult 
not to be convinced that Carpatho-Rusins are an ethnic group with their 
distinct architecture, dress, language and religious identity all playing a role 
in their formation. Yet one is forced to also conclude that Carpatho-Rusins 
are not a nationality because they lack a unified national consciousness that 
is their own. Today in Subcarpathian Rus’ proper the majority of younger, 
and many older, Carpatho-Rusins are conscious Ukrainians, while in the 
Presov Region more than % of the Rusin population has assimilated actively 
or passively into the Slovak nationality. Only the Vojvodinian Rusins have 
reached the stage of an accepted separate nationality and have resisted success¬ 
fully the temptation to assimilate with their dominant Serbian neighbors. 

Chapter 1 of professor Magocsi’s book gives us the geographic, ethno¬ 
graphic and socio-economic background of Subcarpathian Rus’. Chapter 3 is 
devoted to the history of the national movement. Of particular interest to the 
reader who is studying the history of Orthodoxy among the Carpatho-Rusins 
both in their homeland and in America is the section entitled “The Role of 
the Church” in Chapter 2 (Cultural Activity prior to 1848) and above all, 
Chapter 9 (The Religious Factor). The author presents a balanced view of 
both the Orthodox and Greek Caffiolic Church in Subcarpathian Rus’, avoid- 
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ing any kind of polemics. Perhaps Professor Magocsi’s one criticism of the 
Orthodox movement among Carpatho-Rusins is its tendency towards Russo- 
philism. In this country it is open to debate whether there would be an 
“American CarpathO'Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese” separate from 
the Orthodox Church in America had Russophilism not been the dominant 
ideology among Carpatho-Rusins in the old “Metropolia” during the 1930*s. 

It is evident that the sentiments of the author are behind the possibility 
of a native (Rusin) identity for the people of Subcarpathian Rus’. He sees 
this as a viable and certainly genuine alternative to an artificial and/or im¬ 
posed Magyar, Ukrainian and Slovak identity. 

Appendix 2 of The Shaping of a National Identity is very valuable be¬ 
cause it contains comparative biographies of prominent national leaders in 
Subcarpathian Rus’. Appendix 3 is of interest to people involved with Slavic 
linguistics because it provides samples of a variety of written language used 
in Subcarpathian Rus*. 

Throughout The Shaping of a National Identity Professor Magocsi 
seems to stress developments and personalities in the Presov Region rather 
than in Subcarpathian Rus’ proper. Perhaps this is to make the book of 
greater interest to American readers: most Rusin immigrants to America came 
from eastern Slovakia (overwhelmingly from Zemplin, Saris and Spis coun¬ 
ties). 

Any shortcomings of Professor Magocsi’s book are minor. It is lavishly 
footnoted and superbly documented. The amount of research that must have 
gone into this work (done in Russian, Ukrainian, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian 
and Rusin) is staggeringly impressive. The Shaping of a National Identity 
is a more than excellent work on Subcarpathian Rus’ and deserves to be read 
and studied by anyone who desires to have clear, systematic and authentic 
information about it and its people. 


—Evan Lowig 
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